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This  Lecture  was  first  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Peterborough  Natural  History,  Antiquarian  and  Literary 
Society,  and  delivered  before  them  March  I4th,  1909, 
and  again,  with  variations, 

At  Ambleside,  on  the  Centenary,  August  6th,  Mr.  Gordon 
Wordsworth,  grandson  of  the  poet,  being  in  the  chair. 

At  Carlisle,  together  with  a  Paper  by  Rev.  Canon  Rawnsley, 
August  gth. 

At  Keswick,  August  loth. 

And,  in  its  present  form,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Library 
Committee,  at  Lincoln,  September  22nd,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Tennyson  Centenary  Celebration. 


The  poem  Crossing  the  Bar  is  printed  in  this  Lecture  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 


AT      SOMERSBY 
Aug.  5,  1809 

The  whole  earth  rested,  only  through  the  air 
Full-breathed  of  rose  and  lime  I  heard  a  rill 
Tinkle  in  Holy-well,  and  Stockwith  mill 
Sent  back  by  silent  meadows  music  rare. 
On  dewy  beech  and  lawn  lay  moonlight  fair, 
And  high  o'er  glimmering  corn  on  TKetford  hill 
The  level  Plow  with  all  its  stars  stood  still, 
As  if  the  heaven  itself  had  ceased  from  care. 
But  one  was  sleepless  ;  through  the  gates  of  pain 
A  little  life  came  wailing  to  its  home  — 
A  life  that  brought  new  music  to  mankind, 
Music  to  bid  us  each  life's  purpose  find, 
Till  through  the  doors  of  sorrow  —  born  again  — 
We  win  the  bourne  of  peace  from  whence  we  came. 

H.  D.  RAWNSLEY. 
August  6,  1909. 
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AUGUST  6,   1909 

IN  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  Lincoln  Wolds,  about 
halfway  between  Alford — six  miles  off  on  the  East  — 
and  Horncastle  on  the  West,  and  almost  the  same  distance  to 
the  S.W.  from  Spilsby  and  Halton,  the  homes  of  Tennyson's 
intimate  friends,  the  Franklins  and  Rawnsleys,  in  a  valley 
almost  surrounded  by  hills,  lies  the  picturesque  little  village 
of  Somersby.  Hither  in  June,  1808,  came  Dr.  Tennyson,  as 
Rector  of  the  parish,  with  his  wife  and  their  son  Frederick ; 
(George,  the  eldest,  had  died  in  infancy,)  and  here  in  July, 
1808,  was  born  Charles,  and  in  1809  Alfred.  He  is  entered 
in  the  baptismal  register  of  August  8th,  in  his  father's  neat 
small  handwriting,  as  "Alfred,  son  of  George  Clayton  and 
Elizabeth  Tennyson,  baptized,  born  August  6th." 

The  figure  "  6  "  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  5,  but  certainly  is 
a  6,  and  though  the  poet  always  declared  that  he  was  born  a 
few  minutes  before  midnight  whilst  as  yet  it  was  August  5th, 
his  birthday  was  always  reckoned  from  the  first  morning  of 
his  life,  August  6th,  1809.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife  lived  at 
Somersby  for  twenty-three  years,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
children  were  born  there,  in  the  following  order  : — Mary  and 
Emily,  Edward,  Arthur  and  Septimus  (the  seventh  son), 
Matilda,  Cecilia  and  Horatio.  Of  all  these,  Matilda  alone  is 
left  to-day,  Cecilia  having  died  on  the  i8th  of  last  March 
(1909)  in  her  ninety-second  year. 

Cecilia  married  Professor  Edmund  Lushington,  and  his 
wedding  day  is  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  last  canto  of  In 
Memoriam.  Emily's  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  same 
immortal  work,  as  the  betrothed  of  Arthur  Hallam.  She 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Jesse ;  and  Mary,  who  always  said 
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she  had  no  opinion  of  men,  also  married  and  went  out  to 
Antigua  as  Mrs.  Ker.  Writing  to  a  great  friend  at  Somersby 
she  says : 

O,  my  beloved  darling,  what  creatures  men  are.  My  brothers 
are  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

Writing  again  to  the  same  lady,  after  she  had  become  Mrs. 
Ker,  she  says  : 

Since  I  have  had  some  talk  with  Mrs.  Henry,  I  find  it  is  her 
opinion,  from  experience,  that  all  men  with  very  few  exceptions 
are  given  to  very  shifty  ways  ;  not  half  so  good  and  upright  as 
women. 

Charles,  who  took  the  name  of  Tennyson  Turner,  is  most 
closely  associated  with  Alfred,  as  they  were  the  chief  authors 
of  the  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  published  in  1827,  though, 
even  in  that  volume,  Frederick,  who  was  the  best  scholar  of 
them  all,  had,  if  not  a  hand,  at  least  a  finger  in  the  pie  ;  and 
the  bond  between  Charles  and  Alfred  was  drawn  tighter  by 
their  eventually  marrying  sisters,  Louisa  and  Emily  Sellwood, 
of  Horncastle.  Charles  wrote  that  on  the  day  when  their 
first  volume  appeared  in  print  they  hired  a  conveyance  and 
drove  off  to  the  sea  at  their  beloved  Mablethorpe,  where  they 
shared  their  triumph  with  the  winds  and  waves,  shouting 
themselves  hoarse  on  the  shore  as  they  rolled  out  poem  after 
poem  in  one  another's  ears.  He  adds :  "  I  think  that  if  any- 
one had  met  us  they  would  have  thought  us  out  of  our  minds, 
and  in  a  way  I  think  that  day  we  were  indeed  beside  our- 
selves with  joy."  Charles,  who  married  in  1837,  became 
Vicar  of  Grasby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died  on  April  25th, 
1879,  his  wife  following  him  within  a  month.  His  sonnets, 
published  at  intervals  from  1830  to  1880,  were  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty,  notably  No.  206  of  his  Collected  Sonnets 
called  Lettfs  Globe. 

When  Letty  had  scarce  passed  her  third  glad  year, 

And  her  young  artless  words  began  to  flow, 

One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  coloured  sphere 

Of  the  wide  earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know, 

By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 

She  patted  all  the  world  ;  old  empires  peeped 
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Between  her  baby  fingers  ;  her  soft  hand 

Was  welcome  at  all  frontiers.     How  she  leaped 

And  laugh'd  and  prattled  in  her  world-wide  bliss ; 

But  when  we  turned  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 

On  our  own  isle  she  raised  a  joyful  cry, 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  see  it,  Letty's  home  is  there  !  " 

And,  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss, 

Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair. 

Frederick  outlived  all  his  brothers.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  called  Days  and  Hours,  published  in  1834, 
and  many  years  later,  in  1890,  of  The  Isles  of  Greece,  of 
which  the  Laureate,  asking  me  if  I  had  read  it,  said  that 
there  was  some  very  good  verse  in  it ;  and  in  1896  he  sent  me 
his  last  volume  called  Poems  of  the  Day  and  Year,  of  which 
he  had  had  twenty-five  volumes  bound  in  vellum  for  present- 
ation to  his  friends.  He  was  ninety  when  he  published  this 
volume,  and  it  is  full  of  poetic  beauty.  Listen,  for  instance, 
to  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  called  The  Skylark  and  the 
Poet. 

How  the  blythe  lark  runs  up  the  golden  stair 

That  leans  through  cloudy  gates  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
And  all  alone  in  the  empyreal  air 

Fills  it  with  jubilant  sweet  songs  of  mirth  ! 
How  far  he  seems,  how  far 

With  the  light  upon  his  wings  ! 
Is  it  a  bird  or  star 

That  shines  and  sings  ? 

His  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  shows  his  fine 
forehead  and  face.  He  had  bright  blue  eyes,  a  great  contrast 
to  the  dark  Spaniard-like  colouring  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

A  clergyman,  though  holding  four  benefices  at  once,  having 
a  family  of  eleven  to  bring  up,  would  naturally  feel  the  res 
angusta  domi,  and  though  Frederick  went  to  Eton,  where  he 
became  Captain  of  the  School,  the  rest  of  the  boys  could  not 
all  expect  more  teaching  than  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Louth  could  supply,  which  was  how- 
ever plentifully  augmented  by  the  learning  and  the  teaching 
ability  of  their  father. 

In  a  letter  dated  "Tuesday,  28th,  1826,"  to  my  grandfather, 
who  had  asked  him  to  dine,  Dr.  Tennyson  says  : 
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Dear  Rawnsley, 

In  your  not  having  come  to  see  me  for  so  many  months,  when  you 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  warm  your  shins  over  the  fire  while  I  am 
frozen  or  suffocated  with  Greek  and  Latin,  I  not  only  consider  myself  as 
slighted  but  spiflicated.  You  deserve  that  I  should  take  no  notice  of  your 
letter  whatever,  but  I  will  comply  with  your  invitation  partly  to  be 
introduced  to  the  agreeable  and  clever  lady,  but  more  especially  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Rawnsley,  whom,  you  may  rest  assured,  I 
value  considerably  more  than  I  do  you.  Mrs.  T.  is  obliged  by  your 
invitation,  but  the  weather  is  too  damp  and  hazy,  Mr.  Noah,  so  I  remain 
your  patriarchship's  neglected  servant, 

G.  C.  TENNYSON. 

This  was  addressed  to  Halton  Parsonage. 

Another  letter  is  directed  to  Halton  Palace  and  runs  thus  : 

Dear  Rawnsley, 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  dining  with  you  to-morrow.  We  hope 
also  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  and  yourselves  will  favour  us  with  their 
and  your  company  to  dinners  during  their  stay.  I  like  them  very  much, 
and  shall  be  very  happy  to  know  more  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  C.  TENNYSON. 

P.S. — How  the  devil  do  you  expect  that  people  are  to  get  up  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  answer  your  notes  ?  However,  I  have  not  kept 
your  Ganymede  waiting. 

Alfred  stayed  at  Louth  with  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Fytche, 
and  went  to  the  day  school  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  but 
he  hated  it,  and  left  it  with  pleasure  for  home-teaching  in 
1820.  The  Doctor  had  a  good  library,  and  the  whole  family 
were  great  readers.  The  boys  studied  the  classics  with  their 
father,  and  worked  at  modern  languages  with  their  mother  ; 
nor  were  mathematics  and  natural  science  or  music  and 
dancing  omitted. 

For  eight  years  Alfred  and  Charles  studied  at  home, 
gaining  an  irregular  but  doubtless  a  wider  and  more  varied 
education  than  they  would  have  obtained  at  any  public 
school.  In  1828  they  went  to  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where 
Frederick  was  already  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  a 
University  prizeman.  At  Cambridge,  Alfred's  remarkable 
appearance,  his  grand  head,  his  splendid  physique,  and  the 
union  of  strength  with  refinement,  struck  all  who  saw  him. 
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The  Master  of  Trinity,  on  his  first  appearance  in  Hall, 
exclaimed,  "  That  man  must  be  a  poet."  He  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  rare  set  of  intimate  friends,  including  Spedding, 
Monckton-Milnes,  Trench,  Alford,  Brookfield,  Blakesley, 
Thompson,  Stephen  Spring-Rice,  Merivale,  Kemble,  Heath, 
Buller,  Tennant,  Monteith  and  Arthur  Hallam. 

He  was  soon  made  a  member  of  the  very  exclusive  Cam- 
bridge Conversazione  Society,  which,  being  limited  to  twelve, 
was  called  "  The  Apostles,"  of  which  Frederick  Maurice  was 
the  creator,  and  ot  which  Hallam  writes  in  a  letter  to 
Gladstone  :  "  the  effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  many  at 
Cambridge  by  the  single  creation  of  that  Society  of 
1  Apostles  '  is  far  greater  than  I  dare  to  calculate,  and  will 
be  felt  both  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  age  that  is  upon  us." 
All  of  them  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  for  the 
Modern  Schools  of  thought,  and  full  of  admiration  for  poetry, 
especially  that  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley  and 
Byron,  though  7m  "  comet  blaze  "  was  already  on  the  wane. 

He  had  died  in  1824,  and  nothing  had  ever  moved  the  fifteen- 
year-old  boy,  Alfred  Tennyson,  so  much  as  the  news  of  his 
death.  For  he  tells  us  that  when  a  lad  he  was  possessed  by 
Byron  ;  later  in  life  he  could  not  read  him.  But  at  this  time 
he  felt  stunned,  and  as  if  the  whole  world  were  darkened  for 
him,  and  he  could  only  retire  into  the  Holy  well  Wood  at 
Somersby  and  cut  with  his  knife  in  the  Greensand  rock, 
"  Byron  is  dead."  Many  years  later  he  said  to  me  that 
Byron  had  passed  out  of  his  great  popularity  too  entirely, 
but  that  he  thought  he  would  come  into  favour  again. 

In  the  year  1830  Tennyson's  first  volume,  called  Poems 
chiefly  Lyrical,  came  out.  Most  of  the  poems  had  been 
written  while  he  was  at  Cambridge  ;  in  two  of  them  he 
refers  to  his  friend  Blakesley,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
whom  he  addressed  in  one  as  "  Clearheaded  Friend,"  in  the 
other  as  "  Dark-browed  Sophist."  The  two  poems  which 
attracted  most  attention  were  Mariana  and  Arabian  Nights, 
but  the  volume  also  contained  The  Merman  and  Mermaid, 
The  Dying  Swan,  The  Ode  to  Memory,  and  the  Song  which 
begins  : 
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A  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers  : 
To  himself  he  talks  ; 

These  two,  but  the  Ode  to  Memory  especially,  treat  of  the  old 
home  at  Somersby  and  the  little  sea-coast  village  of  Mable- 
thorpe.  The  lines  about  his  home  are  as  follows  : — 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee,  arise, 
Divinest  Memory  ! 

Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side, 

The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 

That  stand  beside  my  father's  door, 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 

To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand, 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves, 

Drawing  into  his  warm  earthern  urn, 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 

The  filtered  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 

O  !  hither  lead  thy  feet  ! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick  fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 

When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken'd  loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn, 
What  time  the  amber  morn 
Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-hung  cloud. 

Those  last  lines  have  a  ring  of  Milton  in  them,  of  whom  he 
was  always  a  great  admirer.  Later,  in  his  poem  to  Memory, 
he  says  : 

Artist-like, 

Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labour  of  thine  early  days  : 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be  ; 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless  Pike, 
Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 
Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh, 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Emblems  or  glimpses  of  eternity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky  ; 
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In  these  early  poems  the  accented  last  syllable  of  the  past 
participle  trenched,  heaped,  ridged,  thick  fleeced,  and  ribbed, 
abounds ;  in  his  later  work  it  never  occurs.  In  the  little 
poem  We  are  Free,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  1830 
volume,  you  will  notice  the  same  thing. 

The  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth 

Leaning  upon  the  ridged  sea, 
Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth 

With  mellow  preludes  '  We  are  free.' 
The  streams  through  many  a  lilied  row 

Down  carolling  to  the  crisped  sea, 
Low-tinkled  with  a  bell-like  flow 

At  ween  the  blossoms,  '  We  are  free.' 

Certainly  with  him  early  impressions  were  ineffaceable  ; 
and,  though  after  he  became  Poet  Laureate  he  lived  all  his 
life  in  the  South  of  England,  he  loved  to  see  Lincolnshire 
faces  and  to  hear  of  Lincolnshire,  and  to  talk  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  he  wrote  The  Northern  Farmer  and  his 
subsequent  Lincolnshire  Poems. 

Two  other  poems  in  the  1830  volume,  which  are  never 
seen  now,  are  worthy  of  praise :  Hero  and  Leander  and  lines 
To  a  Lady  Sleeping.  The  latter  runs  thus : 

O  Thou  whose  fringed  lids  I  gaze  upon, 

Through  whose  dim  brain  the  winged  dreams  are  borne, 

Unroof  the  shrines  of  clearest  vision, 

In  honour  of  the  silver-flecked  morn  : 

Long  hath  the  white  wave  of  the  virgin  light 

Driven  back  the  billow  of  the  dreamful  dark. 

Thou  all  unwittingly  prolongest  night, 

Though  long  ago  listening  the  poised  lark, 

With  eyes  dropped  downward  through  the  blue  serene, 

Over  heaven's  parapets  the  angels  lean. 

Hero  and  Leander  is  an  impassioned  appeal  of  the  lady  to 
her  lover  to  stay  with  her  and  not  attempt  to  swim  the 
Hellespont  that  night,  a  feat  in  which  he  eventually  lost  his 
life.  As  no  one  ever  sees  this  poem  now,  I  will  quote  the 
first  stanza. 
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HERO   TO   LEANDER. 

Oh  go  not  yet,  my  love, 

The  night  is  dark  and  vast ; 
The  white  moon  is  hid  in  her  heaven  above 

And  the  waves  climb  high  and  fast. 
Oh !  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  once  again, 

Lest  thy  kiss  should  be  the  last. 
Oh  kiss  me  ere  we  part ; 
Grow  closer  to  my  heart. 
My  heart  is  warmer  surely  than  the  bosom  of  the  main. 

O  joy  !  O  bliss  of  blisses  ! 

My  heart  of  hearts  art  thou. 
Come  bathe  me  with  thy  kisses, 

My  eyelids  and  my  brow. 
Hark  how  the  wild  rain  hisses 

And  the  loud  sea  roars  below. 

It  is  more  like  Byron  than  anything  else  in  his  poems,  and  is 
a  lyric  of  considerable  beauty  and  power.  But  he  never 
included  it  in  subsequent  editions,  and  no  doubt  he  had  his 
reasons  ;  possibly  he  considered  it  too  Byronic. 

Tennyson  had  started  with  Arthur  Hallam  for  the  Pyrenees 
in  that  year  (1830),  and  the  beautiful  poem  (Enone  was  begun 
in  the  Vale  of  Cauteretz  in  the  Pyrenees  about  which  he 
wrote  that  touching  poem  when  he  revisited  the  valley  two 
and  thirty  years  later.  It  is  in  the  Enoch  Arden  volume 
which  was  published  in  1864. 

All  along  the  Valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 

All  along  the  Valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 

I  walked  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  Valley,  while  I  walked  to-day, 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  which  rolls  away  ; 

For  all  along  the  Valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 

And  all  along  the  Valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  Dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 

In  my  brother's  book,  Memories  of  the  Tennysons,  is  a 
photograph  of  a  sketch  taken  in  1830  on  the  steamer  by 
which  they  returned  from  Bordeaux,  in  which  Arthur  Hallam 
is  shown  lying  on  the  deck  with  Alfred  Tennyson  and  others, 
reading  to  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  artist  the  last  new 
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Waverley  Novel.  One  of  the  daughters,  Mrs.  Clay,  died 
only  last  year  in  Ambleside,  aged  94. 

The  friends  returned  to  Cambridge,  but,  in  February,  1831, 
the  Tennysons  were  summoned  to  attend  their  father,  who 
was  far  from  well,  and  on  March  i6th  he  passed  away  as  he 
sat  in  his  chair,  at  the  age  of  52. 

We  all  know  what  a  huge  trade  is  done  by  the  owners  of 
the  North  Sea  fishing  fleets  at  Grimsby,  and  how  large  and 
busy  a  place  it  has  long  been.  So  it  is  curiously  interesting  to 
read  on  Dr.  Tennyson's  tomb  in  Somersby  Churchyard  the 
words,  "  Rector  of  this  parish,  of  Bag  Enderby  and  Beni- 
worth,  and  Vicar  of  Great  Grimsby  in  this  county  " —  and 
that  less  than  eighty  years  ago. 

After  this  Alfred  did  not  return  to  Cambridge  for  his 
degree,  but  lived  at  home,  and  they  were  able  to  keep  the 
Somersby  home  for  another  six  years  before  the  incoming 
Rector  required  it. 

Mrs.  Tennyson  was  two  years  younger  than  her  husband, 
and  she  lived  to  be  84.  Mary  Tennyson  often  writes  of  her 
as  "  the  little  mother,"  or  "the  dear  innocent  little  mother," 
and  the  poem  in  the  1830  volume  called  Isabel  is  descriptive 
of  her,  and  speaks  of  her  gentle  voice,  her  keen  intellect,  her 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 
and  her 

locks  not  wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head. 

You  will  see  this  in  her  picture  in  my  brother's  book, 
Memories  of  the  Tennysons,  a  small  book  and  out  of  print 
now,  but  which  I  think  lovers  of  Tennyson  would  find  very 
interesting. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  stopped  the  flow  from  his  pen  at 
this  time.  Perpetual  idleness  he  used  to  say  must  be  one  of 
the  punishments  of  Hell.  The  1830  volume  was  quickly 
followed  in  December,  1832,  by  a  volume  called  Poems  — 
dated  1833  —  which  were  an  immense  advance,  and  contained 
some  work  which  he  never  surpassed.  The  Lady  of  Shalott, 
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The  Palace  of  Art,  The  Miller  s  Daughter,  (Enone,  The  May 
Queen,  and  New  Year's  Eve,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women,  and  the  Lines  to  Barnes  Spedding  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Edward.  Think  of  all  those  wonderful  poems 
in  a  small  volume  of  162  pages,  written  before  he  was  23. 

Touching  The  May  Queen,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  in  which  Tennyson  vindicates 
himself  from  the  charge  of  making  the  white-thorn  blossom 
grow  on  the  blackthorn  tree.  "  I,  who  have  lived  all  my  life 
in  the  country,  must  surely  know  the  difference  between  the 
Blackthorn  and  the  Maythorn." 

Yet  the  last  line  of  Stanza  2  in  the  New  Year's  Eve,  in  the 
1832  volume,  has 

And  the  New  Year's  coming  up,  Mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  may  upon  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

In  the  1842  volume  it  is  altered  to  The  blossom  on  the  black- 
thorn, and  the  third  part,  The  Conclusion,  is  added,  beginning 

I  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am, 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 

With  regard  to  The  Miller's  Daughter,  there  is  a  copy  of 
Volume  i  of  the  1842  edition  of  these  poems  now  on  view  at 
the  Tennyson  Centenary  Exhibition  in  London,  lent  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Wise,  which  contains  three  or  four  of  the  cancelled 
stanzas  written  on  the  fly  leaves  by  the  Poet  himself.  One 
of  these  is  very  pretty,  and  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Memoir  by  his  son  ;  it  runs  thus  : 

I  heard,  or  I  have  seemed  to  hear, 
When  all  the  under  air  was  still, 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  New  Year 
Call  to  the  freshly-flowered  hill. 
I  heard,  as  I  have  often  heard, 
The  nightingale  in  leafy  woods 
Call  to  its  mate,  when  nothing  stirred 
To  left  or  right  but  falling  floods. 

The  poem,  as  printed,  has  just  a  reminiscence  of  this  stanza 
in  the  word  "  freshly-flowered."  Another  which  has  never 
been  published  is  this  : 
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That  slope  beneath  the  chestnut  tall 

Is  woo'd  with  choicest  breaths  of  air, 

Methinks  that  I  could  tell  you  all 

The  cowslips  and  the  kingcups  there, 

Each  coltsfoot  down  the  grassy  bent 

Whose  round  leaves  hold  the  gathered  shower, 

Each  quaintly  folded  cuckoo-pint 

And  silverpaly  cuckoo  flower. 

In  1832  every  enthusiastic  lover  of  poetry  at  Cambridge 
was  reading  to  his  friends  The  Palace  of  Art  and  The  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  and 
(Enone,  with  those  wonderful  lines  from  CEnone  beginning 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

In  the  1832  volume  however  this  reads  differently  : 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
Are  the  three  hinges  of  the  gates  of  Life, 
That  open  into  power,  every  way 
Without  horizon,  bound  or  shadow  or  cloud. 

"  The  three  hinges  of  the  gates  of  Life  "  is  an  image  which 
one  is  sorry  to  have  lost  ;  but  the  Poet  perhaps  rightly 
judged  that  to  get  into  one  line  what  was  in  the  first  edition 
spread  over  three  lines  was  an  advantage. 

It  was  the  same  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge.  Dean  Liddell 
once  told  me  that  there  never  was  a  pleasure  in  the  world 
equal  to  that  of  getting  a  few  of  one's  intimate  friends  together 
and  reading  this  new  volume  of  Tennyson's  round  the  fire  in 
one  another's  rooms  at  night. * 

Even  the  1830  volume  had  had  many  ardent  admirers. 
Charles  Kingsley,  himself  a  poet,  wrote  in  1850:  "Some  of 
our  readers  we  would  fain  hope  remember  as  an  era  in  their 
lives  the  first  day  on  which  they  read  these  earlier  poems, 
how  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,  The  Dying  Swan,  and 

*  I  gave  this  lecture  at  Carlisle,  and  a  gentleman  came  up  to  me  after- 
wards and  said  how  true  this  statement  was  ;  he  had  himself  been  one  of 
those  who  used  to  read  each  new  volume  as  it  came  out,  and  the  delight 
with  which  they  devoured  them  was  one  of  the  joys  of  life  which  could 
never  be  forgotten. 
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The  Lady  of  Shalott  came  to  them  as  revelations.  They 
seemed  to  themselves  to  have  found  at  last  a  poet  who 
promised  not  only  to  combine  the  cunning  melody  of  Moore, 
the  rich  fulness  of  Keats,  and  the  simplicity  of  Wordsworth, 
but  one  who  was  introducing  a  method  of  observing  nature 
different  from  that  of  all  the  three,  and  yet  succeeding  in 
everything  which  they  had  attempted  often  in  vain." 

Thus,  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  friends  and  admirers  in 
fast  increasing  numbers  were  devouring  the  poems,  not  only 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  bat  wherever  men  of  culture  fore- 
gathered. Nor  was  it  on  grown  up  men  alone  that  Tenny- 
son's poems  made  these  deep  impressions.  Another  writer, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,  had  the  1842  volume  put  into  his  hands 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  ;  he  opened  on  Locksley  Hall, 
and  "  Never  shall  I  forget,"  he  says,  "  the  thrill,  the  ecstasy 
with  which  I  read  and  re-read  the  passionate  lines.  New 
feelings  of  ardour  were  aroused  in  me,  my  mind  seemed  to 
open  to  splendid  revelations,  and  I  realized  the  intense  truth 
of  Keats'  declaration  on  first  '  looking  into '  Chapman's 
Homer. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

But  for  all  this  the  two  earlier  volumes  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  hard  criticism,  being  treated,  says  James  Spedding,  as 
sufficiently  notable  to  be  worth  some  not  unelaborate  ridicule. 

The  year  1831  saw  Arthur  Hailam  much  at  Somersby,  for 
he  had  been  attached  to  Alfred's  sister  Emily  since  1829,  and 
in  1831  they  were  formally  engaged.  He  taught  her  Italian, 
and,  as  the  family  were  never  without  books  in  their  hands 
and  had  the  admirable  custom  of  reading  the  best  authors 
aloud,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Campbell 
gave  place  when  Arthur  Hailam  was  with  them  to  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Hailam  writes  that  this  en- 
gagement is,  "  I  fervently  hope,  only  the  commencement  of  a 
union  which  circumstances  may  not  impair  and  the  grave 
itself  may  not  conclude."  Alas  !  this  was  not  to  be.  In 
1833  Arthur  Hailam  went  abroad  with  his  father.  They  had 
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reached  Vienna  when  his  father,  on  returning  from  a  walk, 
found  Arthur  apparently  asleep  on  the  sofa.  But  a  blood 
vessel  near  the  brain  had  burst  :  "  God's  ringer  touched  him 
and  he  slept."  This  was  on  September  15,  1833.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  amazing 
powers,  and  of  singular  charm.  Gladstone  speaks  of  him  as 
far  ahead  of  everyone  he  knew  at  Eton ;  and  at  Cambridge 
Thirlwall  wrote :  "  He  is  the  only  man  here  of  my  own 
standing  before  whom  I  bow  in  conscious  inferiority  in  every- 
thing." Alford  said  "  He  had  a  wonderful  mind,  and  know- 
ledge on  all  subjects  hardly  credible  at  his  age,"  and  "  he  was 
of  the  most  tender,  affectionate  disposition."  Tennyson's 
opinion  of  him  is  contained  in  In  Memoriam.  "  The  man  I 
thought  almost  divine."  The  blow  was  a  terrible  one  to  him 
and  his  sister.  But  he  turned  to  work  as  a  solace  and  wrote 
The  Two  Voices,  and  began  his  sections  of  In  Memoriam 
within  two  months  of  Arthur's  death,  with  "  Fair  ship  that 
from  the  Italian  shore "  ;  and  the  canto,  "  With  trembling 
ringers  did  we  weave,"  was  the  work  of  the  following 
December  (1834).  The  rest  occupied  him  sixteen  years. 
The  shock  almost  killed  Emily  ;  and,  but  that  he  had  her  to 
tend,  Alfred  said  that  he  would  gladly  have  died  too. 

At  this  time  he  was  reading  a  great  deal  of  Wordsworth, 
and  busy  with  his  own  poems  too ;  but  the  only  thing 
published  in  this  decade  between  1832  and  1842  was  a  poem 
he  wrote  for  The  Tribune,  a  volume  of  verse  by  various 
hands  which  Lord  Northampton  got  together  to  be  sold  for  a 
charitable  purpose.  The  poem  was,  "  Oh  that  'twere 
possible,"  etc.,  which  is  the  nucleus  round  which  Maud  was 
formed  eighteen  years  later. 

In  my  brother's  book  are  three  little  birthday  poems  and 
two  others  written  at  this  time  to  my  Aunt  Sophy  Rawnsley, 
the  "  Airy  fairy  Lilian  "  of  his  early  poem,  and  Rosa  Baring, 
both  of  whom  lived  near  Somersby. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Duncombe  Shafto  when  she  was  eighty-four, 
and  she  gave  me  a  vivid  account  of  those  early  days  when 
she  and  my  aunt  (afterwards  Mrs.  Edward  Elmhirst)  were 
girls.  She  said :  "  You  know  we  used  to  spoil  him,  for  we 
sat  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him  ;  and  he  read  to  us,  and 
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how  well  he  read  !  And  when  he  wrote  those  little  poems 
we  were  more  than  proud.  Ah,  those  days  at  Somersby  and 
Harrington  and  Halton,  how  delightful  they  were." 

At  length,  in  1842,  the  poems  came  out  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  volume  embraced  the  poems  published  in  1830  and 
poems  published  in  1832  with  many  alterations  and  several 
omissions  and  a  few  additions,  e.g.,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
The  Blackbird,  and  the  exquisite  little  poems  on  Freedom. 
Volume  II.  was  entirely  new,  and  contained  the  Morte 
d' Arthur,  subsequently  embedded  in  the  last  of  the  Idylls. 
It  has  the  famous  lines  : 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

and  the  beautiful  lines  on  Prayer,  ending  with 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

Then  there  was  besides  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  The  Gardener  s 
Daugliter,  Ulysses,  and  Locksley  Hall,  than  which  four  pieces 
he  never  wrote  anything  better  ;  also  The  Two  Voices,  The 
Talking  Oak,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,  The  Poet's  Song  and 
Break,  Break,  Break,  which  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
my  uncle,  who,  when  the  Poet  was  burning  a  lot  of  papers, 
seized  it  saying  :  "  You  must  not  burn  that  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  you  have  written." 

In  1842  he  put  his  money  into  a  scheme  which  failed,  the 
details  of  which  he  writes  to  my  grandfather,  and  in  1845 
Peel  gave  him  a  Civil  List  Pension  of  £200. 

In  the  year  1844  Cecilia  Tennyson  was  married  to  Edmund 
Lushington,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  1847  The  Princess  came  out  ;  but  its  lovely  songs  were 
only  added  to  the  third  edition  in  1850. 

These  beautiful  songs  mark  the  happy  year  of  the  Poet's 
marriage  and  the  completion  of  In  Memoriam,  and  his  ob- 
taining the  laureateship,  a  veritable  Annus  Mirabilis. 

It  was  in  the  year  after  Arthur  Hallam's  introduction  to 
Emily  Tennyson  that  Alfred  met  his  future  wife  in  Emily 
Sellwood.  She  was  a  first  cousin  of  my  mother's,  both  being 
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nieces  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  whose  home  was  at  Spilsby,  and 
they  had  been  brought  up  very  much  together,  so  much  so 
that  Emily  signed  her  letters  to  my  mother  "  Thy  loving 
sister,  Emily."  In  1830  Emily  Sellwood,  having  driven  over 
with  her  parents  from  Horncastle,  was  walking  with  Arthur 
Hallam  in  the  "  Fairy  Wood  "  when  they  came  on  Alfred. 
He  was  immensely  struck  with  her,  and  when  he  had  to  take 
her  into  church  at  his  brother  Charles'  wedding  —  for  Charles 
married  her  sister  Louisa  in  1836  —  he  was  even  more  taken 
by  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  her  fine  intellectual  qualities ; 
and  when,  in  1837,  the  family  left  Somersby,  the  Poet  and 
his  future  bride  were  so  far  engaged  that  they  corresponded 
for  the  next  three  years.  In  1840  this  correspondence  was 
forbidden,  as  no  prospects  seemed  to  be  opening  or  likely  to 
open  ;  indeed  Emily,  in  a  letter  to  my  mother,  says  that  she 
had  even  definitely  refused  him  ;  but  she  always  thought  of 
him,  and  they  each  kept  the  sacred  fire  alight  in  their  hearts, 
and  when,  in  1850,  my  mother  brought  them  again  together 
at  our  home  at  Shiplake  on  the  Thames,  there  was  nothing 
to  bar  the  way.  They  were  married  there  by  my  father  on 
June  i3th,  1850,  in  Shiplake  Church,  by  special  license.  I 
have  the  license,  in  which  he  is  described  as  Alfred  Tennyson 
of  Lincoln  Inn  Fields,  and  she  as  Emily  Sarah  Sellwood  of 
East  Bourne,  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  Really  they  were 
both  Lincolnshire  people,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  old 
friends  from  the  same  county  and  neighbourhood.  My  father 
was  assisted  by  his  curate,  Greville  Phillimore,  and  hardly 
anyone  was  present  at  the  wedding  but  a  few  relatives,  viz., 
the  bride's  father,  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  C.  Weld  (the 
husband  of  her  sister  Anne),  and  Edmund  and  Cecilia  Lush- 
ington,  and  my  mother,  also  my  elder  sister,  who  acted  as 
bridesmaid,  my  younger  sister  in  her  nurse's  arms,  and  my- 
self. I  remember  little  of  it,  except  that  I  walked  with  my 
sister  with  a  bit  of  syringa  or  mock  orange  in  my  buttonhole. 
All  walked  to  church,  for  Shiplake  Church  and  Vicarage  are 
only  separated  by  a  lane  ;  and  of  all  that  wedding  party  I, 
alas,  am  now  the  sole  survivor.  On  the  very  next  day,  my 
mother  received  a  little  note  from  both  of  them.  It  ran  thus: 
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June  14,  1850. 
My  dearest  Katie, 

I  know  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  I  am  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  even 
you  could  wish  me.  I  must  write  again  to  tell  you  where  to  direct  to  us, 
probably  somewhere  near  Weston-super-Mare,  if  not  there.  I  owe  you  a 
great  deal.  Please  tell  my  Daddy  all  except  the  In  Memoriam.  I  am 
going  directly.  My  best  love  and  all  thanks  for  kindnesses  innumerable. 

Thy  very  affectionate  sister, 

EMILY. 

My  dear  Kate, 
You  managed  it  all  very  well  yesterday.     Many  Thanks. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  T. 

Dubbie's*  fees  must  be  come  at  as  he  can  best  manage.  The  clerk  and 
the  shirts  are  owing. 

On  looking  at  the  marriage  license  you  would  see  that  it  is 
dated  May  fifteenth,  though  the  wedding  day  was  June  i3th. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  my  mother,  who  had  undertaken 
to  have  the  wedding  from  our  house  at  Shiplake,  and  to  see 
that  Alfred  had  what  was  needed  for  the  occasion,  including 
a  proper  outfit  and  the  cake,  found  it  impossible  to  get  him  to 
fix  a  date  and  stick  to  it.  He  was  just  then  suffering  from 
one  of  his  fits  of  depression,  which  he  once  told  me  would 
come  over  him  suddenly  sometimes  in  a  ball-room  and  which 
he  only  quite  late  in  life  discovered  to  be  due  to  gout.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  only  just  before  the  wedding  that  he 
"  should  have  written  to  let  her  know  earlier,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  himself  till  just  at  last,  as  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind."  His  sister  Mary  also  wrote  in  June,  "  Alfred  main- 
tains a  cruel  silence  about  his  engagement,  which  I  think  is 
not  fair  towards  his  family,  especially  as  the  Rawnsleys  know 
it." 

The  result  of  this  depression  was  that  the  date  of  the 
wedding  hung  uncertain  for  some  weeks,  until  owing,  says  his 
sister  Mary,  to  the  persuasion  of  Edmund  and  Cecilia  Lush- 
ington,  but  really  still  more  to  my  mother's  insistence,  he 

-"•  An  affectionate  abbreviation  of  my  father's  name,  Drummond. 
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brought  himself  to  name  the  day,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  wrote  to  my  mother  : 

Dear  Kate, 

It  is  settled  for  the  i3th,  so  the  shirts  may  be  gone  on  with. 

His  sister  Mary,  who  had  written  in  commiseration,  "  poor 
thing,  I  dare  say  he  is  miserable  enough  at  times,  thinking  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do,"  wrote  afterwards  of  the  wedding  just 
as  if  it  had  been  a  funeral,  beginning  her  letter  :  "  Well,  all  is 
over.  Alfred  was  married  to  Emily  Sellwood  last  Friday.  .  . 
Friday,  and  raining,  about  which  I  feel  very  super- 
stitious   Emily  looked  bright,  they  say.  They  were 

married  at  the  Drummond  Rawnsleys  and  the  Lushingtons 

were  there We  received  this  morning  a  beautiful 

piece  of  bridecake.  I  hope  they  will  be  happy,  but  I  feel 
very  doubtful  about  it." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  she  says,  "  They  were  not  married 
on  a  Friday,  as  we  supposed,  but  on  the  Wednesday  before, 

the  1 3th.  We  have  heard  from  Emily  since She 

wrote  begging  Mamma's  blessing."  Writing  again  from 
Cheltenham,  in  July,  she  says  :  "  Alfred  and  Emily  are  going 
to  leave  us  to-morrow ;  they  think  of  going  to  a  house  that 
has  been  offered  them  by  Mrs.  Marshall.  She  was  formerly 
a  Miss  Springrice,  the  Queen's  maid  of  honour.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Lakes  ;  they  are  offered  it  for  as  long  a  time  as  they 
like,  and  they  very  likely  will  stay  there  until  they  have  got  a 
house  to  live  in  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Alfred  has 
not  yet  quite  got  rid  of  the  hay  fever,  but  looks  better  than  he 
did  when  he  came  to  us." 

And  she  begins  a  later  letter,  on  August  5th,  1850,  with  : 
"  I  write  these  few  lines,  dearest,  to  tell  you  Alfred's  address, 
which  I  had  forgotten  to  give  you  in  my  last,  it  is  Tent 
Lodge,  Conigston  Water,  Ambleside,  Lancashire." 

When  once  the  plunge  was  taken  all  doubts,  whether  his 
own  or  his  sister's,  quickly  vanished  ;  and  six  months  later 
he  was  more  than  happy,  and  wrote  two  charming  stanzas  in 
praise  of  his  bride  which  I  have  in  his  own  handwriting. 
For  Tennyson  made  a  little  poem  as  they  drove  off  to  the 
train  on  the  wedding  day,  and  when  he  visited  us  some  six 
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months  or  so  later  he  wrote  it  out  with  some  additional 
stanzas  in  eulogy  of  his  bride  and  sent  it  to  my  father.  I 
have  the  original  MS.,  and  it  runs  thus  : 

Dear  Drummond, 

I  send  you  my  poem,  made  for  the  most  part  in  your  own  carriage, 
between  Shiplake  and  Reading.  Keep  it  to  yourself,  as  I  should  have 
kept  it  to  myself  if  Kate  had  not  asked  for  it,  i.e.,  keep  it  till  I  give  you 
leave  to  make  it  public. 

Ever  yours, 

A.  TENNYSON. 

Vicar  of  this  pleasant  spot 
Where  it  was  my  chance  to  marry, 
Happy,  happy  be  your  lot 
In  the  Vicarage  by  the  quarry  ! 
You  were  he  that  knit  the  knot. 

Sweetly,  smoothly  flow  your  life  ! 
Never  parish  feud  perplex  you, 
Tithe  unpaid  or  party  strife, 
All  things  please  you,  nothing  vex  you  ! 
You  have  given  me  such  a  wife. 

Have  I  found  in  one  so  near 
Aught  but  sweetness  aye  prevailing  ? 
Or  through  more  than  half  a  year 
Half  the  fraction  of  a  failing  ? 
Therefore,  bless  you,  Drummond  dear. 

Good  she  is  and  pure  and  just, 
Being  conquered  by  her  sweetness, 
I  shall  come  through  her,  I  trust, 
Into  fuller-orbed  completeness, 
Though  but  made  of  erring  dust. 

You  meanwhile  shall,  day  by  day, 
Watch  your  standard  roses  blowing, 
And  your  three  young  things  at  play, 
And  your  triple  terrace  growing 
Green  to  greener  every  day. 

Smoothly  flow  your  life  with  Kate's, 
Glancing  off  from  all  things  evil, 
Smooth  as  Thames  below  your  gates, 
Thames  along  the  silent  level, 
Streaming  through  his  osiered  aits. 

The  "  three  young  things  at  play  "  were  my  two  dear  sisters 
and  myself,  and  my  mother  told  us  that  as  she  drove  with  the 
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Poet  to  Reading  Station  she  saw  he  was  busy  composing, 
and  when  he  had  finished  writing  she  said :  "  Now,  I  know 
what  you  have  been  doing,  you  must  give  me  a  copy  of  it." 
He  said  he  would  "  send  it  to  Dubbie,"  which  he  did. 

Emily  Tennyson  was  indeed  all  that  the  Poet  says  of  her 
in  the  poem  you  have  just  heard.  How  she  struck  people 
who  had  the  luck  to  know  her  may  appear  from  the  following 
letter  from  Edward  Lear,  author  of  the  Nonsense  Book  and 
artist,  whose  works  adorn  the  houses  at  Farringford  and  Aid- 
worth,  and  were  greatly  prized  by  the  Poet. 

Letters  of  Edward  Lear,  page  138. 

My  visit  at  Farringford  was  very  delightful  in  many  ways.  I  should 
think,  computing  moderately,  that  15  angels,  several  hundreds  of  ordinary 
women,  many  philosophers,  a  heap  of  truly  wise  and  kind  mothers,  3  or  4 
minor  prophets,  and  a  lot  of  doctors  and  school-mistresses,  might  all  be 
boiled  down,  and  yet  their  combined  essence  fall  short  of  what  Emily 
Tennyson  really  is. 

Written  I2th  June,  1859. 

The  MS.  of  In  Memoriam  had  been  written  out  more  than 
once  and  we  used  to  hear  cantos  read  aloud  at  Shiplake, 
where  at  least  one,  "Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor "  (No.  CXXI.), 
was  composed.  Finally  my  mother  had  obtained  leave  to 
send  it  to  Emily  Sellwood,  who  wrote  an  excellent  letter  of 
heartfelt  praise  of  "  The  Elegies,"  as  they  were  then  called, 
for  the  Poet  had  at  one  time  thought  of  calling  it  "Fragments 
of  an  Elegy  "  !  Fancy  that  !  But  she  was  almost  afraid  to 
send  it.  So  she  wrote  to  my  mother  on  April  ist :  "  My 
dearest  Katie  .  .  .  Do  you  really  think  that  I  should  write  a 
line  with  the  Elegies,  that  is,  in  a  separate  note  to  say  I  have 
returned  them  ?  I  am  almost  afraid,  but  since  you  say  I  am  to 
do  so,  I  will,  only  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel."  For  the  rest  of 
letter  see  Memories  of  the  Tennysons,  page  123.  It  is  this 
letter  of  hers  that  she  refers  to  when  she  says  :  "  Tell  my 
Daddy  everything  except  the  In  Memoriam.11 

In  Memoriam  was  published  in  the  wedding  month  of  June, 
1850,  and  in  the  Epilogue  the  Poet  describes  the  wedding  of 
his  youngest  sister,  Cecilia,  with  Edmund  Lushington,  of 
Park  House,  Maidstone,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
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University  of  Glasgow.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Boxley, 
near  Maidstone,  on  October  loth,  1842,  as  Tennyson  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  had  been  living  in  1841  and  1842  at 
Boxley  Hall,  and  Park  House  was  in  that  parish,  and  it  was 
at  Park  House  that  Cecilia  died,  only  the  other  day  (in 
March,  1909),  aged  ninety-two. 

Lushington  first  saw  these  stanzas  on  his  own  marriage 
three  years  after  the  wedding,  when  Tennyson  said  :  "  I  have 
brought  in  your  marriage  at  the  end  of  /;/  Memoriaui"  and 
showed  him  the  stanzas. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  Tennyson  was  appointed 
Poet  Laureate  in  succession  to  Wordsworth.  Truly  this  was 
Tennyson's  '  wonderful  year.'  In  a  letter  to  my  grandfather, 
written  in  November,  1850,  he  says  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations  touching  the  Laureateship.  I 
was  advised  by  my  friends  not  to  decline  it,  and  I  was  even  told  that, 
being  already  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  I  could  not  gracefully  refuse  it ;  but 
I  wish  more  and  more  that  someone  else  had  it.  I  have  no  passion  for 
courts,  but  a  great  love  of  privacy,  nor  do  I  count  having  the  office  as 
any  particular  feather  in  my  cap  ;  it  is,  I  believe,  scarcely  ^100  a  year, 
and  my  friend,  R.  M.  Milnes,  tells  me  that  the  price  of  the  patent  and 
court  dress  will  swallow  up  all  the  first  year's  income. 

The  Court  dress  did  not  cost  him  much,  as  he  went  in  the 
dress  which  had  served  for  Wordsworth,  who  in  turn  had 
obtained  it  from  true  old  poet  Rogers.  I  have  seen  it,  as  it  is 
still  in  the  Wordsworth  family,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
how  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  managed  to  get  into  it,  for 
Rogers  was  a  very  little  man,  and  they  were  both  big. 
Apropos  of  Rogers,  in  a  long  letter  to  my  grandfather,  in 
1845,  written  on  four  sheets  torn  from  a  ledger  or  notebook, 
Tennyson,  after  speaking  of  the  pension  which  Peel  had  given 
him,  sends  Roger's  autograph  to  my  aunt,  and  says  :  "  I 
wrote  to  Rogers,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness.  I  thought 
he  must  have  been  mentioning  me  to  Peel ;  he  wrote  me 
back  a  very  pretty  answer,  which  I  send  Sophy  for  an  auto- 
graph of  the  old  Bard.  Would  anyone  think  that  pretty 
little  hand  was  written  by  a  man  somewhere  between  eighty 
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and  ninety  ?  Now,  Sophy,  if,  as  a  matron,  you  do  not  care 
for  autographs,  or  intend  to  lose  it,  or  to  give  it  away,  why 
let  me  have  it  back  again,  for  I  have  some  value  for  it, 
particularly  as  the  old  man  and  I  fell  out  one  wet  day  in  Pall 
Mall  about  half  a  year  ago,  when  I  said  something  that 
offended  him,  and  his  face  flushed  and  he  plucked  his  arm  out 
of  mine  and  told  me  I  was  affecting  the  smart."  But  you 
can  see  this  in  Lord  Tennyson's  memoir  of  his  father,  which 
contains  the  greater  part  of  this  long  and  interesting  letter. 

The  couple  lived  at  Twickenham,  after  a  short  sojourn  at 
the  English  Lakes  ;  in  1851  they  were  a  good  deal  in  Italy, 
where  the  first  child  was  born,  but  never  lived,  and  in  1852 
back  at  Twickenham,  where  Hallam,  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson,  was  born,  and  in  1853  (November  25th)  they 
removed  to  Farringford,  which  was  to  be  their  home  for  forty 
years.  Their  second  son  was  born  in  1854,  and  in  J854  came 
out  in  a  newspaper  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  I  once 
asked  the  Poet  whether  he  had  taken  the  metre  of  this  poem 
from  Drayton's  poem  of  Agincourt,  and  he  said  "no,"  but  that 
in  the  Times'  account  of  the  Balaclava  Charge  there  was  the 
expression  "  Someone  had  blundered,"  and  it  got  into  his 
head,  and  he  kept  saying  it  over  and  over  till  it  shaped  itself 
into  the  burden  of  the  poem,  and  so  the  line  comes  twice  over 
in  the  first  imprint  of  it.  I  have  it,  just  as  it  was  cut  out  of 
the  Examiner  newspaper,  in  which  it  appeared,  and  sent  by 
the  Poet  to  my  grandfather.  It  is  not  much  altered,  but 
even  in  this  newspaper  cutting  four  lines' are  inked  out  and 
eight  others  written  in  at  the  side  in  the  wife's  handwriting, 
only  six  of  which  are  in  the  poem  as  it  is  now  printed.  In 
Stanza  2,  the  lines  : 

For  up  came  an  order  which 
Someone  had  blundered 

are  now  left  out,  and  the  next  two  lines  : 

"  Forward  the  Light  Brigade ! 
Take  the  guns  !  "  Nolan  said, 

are  changed  to  : 

"  Forward  the  Light  Brigade  ! 
Charge  for  the  guns  !  "  he  said. 
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Nolan  was  the  first  man  to  fall  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
charge ;  his  peremptory  manner  had  very  much  nettled  Lord 
Cardigan  and  precipitated  this  wild  charge. 

The  change  is  for  the  better,  as  indeed  it  is  in  all  his 
alterations.  To  take  an  instance.  In  the  1832  volume  the 
poem  of  (Enone  opens  thus  : 

There  is  a  dale  in  Ida  lovelier 

Than  any  in  old  Ionia,  beautiful 

With  emerald  slopes  oi  sunny  sward,  that  lean 

Above  the  loud  glenriver,  which  hath  worn 

A  path  though  steepdown  granite  walls  below 

Mantled  with  flowering  tendriltwine.     In  front 

The  cedarshadowy  valleys  open  wide. 

You  will  notice  four  composite  words  in  the  last  four  lines. 
In  1842  we  have  in  place  of  these  lines  : 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

An  immense  improvement  !  The  picture  of  the  mist  in  the 
pines  is  added,  and  the  composite  nouns  have  all  disappeared. 
Again,  compare  the  first  edition  of  The  Princess  with  the 
third  edition,  to  which  the  songs  were  added  in  1850;  you 
will  find  it  was  considerably  recast  in  that  third  edition,  and 
very  much  to  its  advantage,  and  in  1882,  writing  to  a  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  had  brought  out  a  Study  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
Poem,  The  Princess,  in  Canada,  the  Poet  tells  him  that  the 
songs  were  not  an  afterthought.  He  had  deliberated  about 
putting  songs  in  before  the  first  edition  came  out.  He  adds  : 
"  You  would  be  still  more  certain  that  the  child  was  the  true 
heroine  of  the  piece  if,  instead  of  the  first  song  as  it  now 
stands,  *  As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,'  I  had  printed  the 
first  song  which  I  wrote  '  The  losing  of  the  child.'  "  * 

*  This  is  printed  in  the  ''  Life  "  by  his  son. 
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Charles  Kingsley  understood  this  when  he  wrote  his  review 
of  the  third  edition  in  Eraser's  Magazine.  He  says  : 

"  At  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  fresh  from  the  description  of  the  female 
college,  with  its  professoresses,  and  hostleresses,  and  other  Utopian 
monsters"  [you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  written  nearly  sixty  years 
ago]  "  we  turn  the  page,  and 

As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went 

O  there  above  the  little  grave 
We  kissed  again  with  tears. 

Between   the  next   two   cantos  intervenes  the  well  known  cradle-song, 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  -western  sea, 

perhaps  the  best  of  all ;  and  at  the  next  interval  is  the  equally  well  known 
bugle-song,  '  The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls,'  the  idea  of  which  is 
that  of  twin  labour  and  twin  fame  in  a  pair  of  lovers.  In  the  next,  '  Thy 
voice  is  heard  thro'  rolling  drums,'  the  memory  of  wife  and  child  in- 
spirits the  soldier  on  the  field,  and  in  the  next,  '  Home  they  brought  her 
warrior  dead,'  the  sight  of  the  fallen  hero's  child  opens  the  sluices  of  the 
widow's  tears ;  and  in  the  last,  '  Ask  me  no  more,'  the  Poet  has 
succeeded  in  the  new  edition  in  superadding  a  new  form  of  emotion  to  a 
canto  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of  pathos 
which  his  subject  allowed." 

I  have  a  letter  from  Sir  G.  (then  Mr.)  Grove,  who  was 
editor  of  Macmillans  Magazine,  and  author  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Music,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  an  article  my  father  was 
contributing  to  his  magazine,  he  says  : 

....  Thanks  for  the  anecdote  about  "  The  splendour  falls."  He  has 
several  times  told  me  that  he  meant  to  put  some  other  word  in  place  of 
one  of  the  two  "  wilds."*  The  last  of  those  songs,  "  Ask  me  no  more,"  is 
the  finest  of  all  to  my  mind.  It  contains  a  whole  three  act  drama.  I 
wrote  a  commentary  on  that  once,  but  can't  find  it.  But  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  I  know  is  to  compare  the  two  versions  of  the  "  Rolling 
drums  "  and  the  sketch,  "  Home  they  brought  him  slain  with  spears"  (a 
regular  sketch  in  every  sense  of  the  word)  with  the  finished  picture  in  The 
Princess,  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead."  I  don't  want  to  do  a 
mere  annotated  In  Memoriam,  but  to  show  all  the  innumerable  points  of 
connexion  and  contrast  and  repetition,  and  all  the  thousand  subtle  things 
that  not  one  in  a,million  knows  about ;  e.g.,  how  wonderfully  instructive 
are  two  additions,  "  O  Sorrow  "  and  "  Dark  Warder."  But  I  must  stop. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  GROVE. 

"And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.     Set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
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To  the  lovely  little  cradle-song,  "  Sweet  and  low,"  Tennyson 
wrote  an  alternative  version,  very  pretty,  but  his  wife  thought 
the  "  Sweet  and  low  "  version  would  go  better  to  music.  I 
have  got  the  alternative  version  in  the  Poet's  own  hand- 
writing. The  first  verse  runs  thus  : 

Bright  is  the  moon  on  the  deep, 
Bright  are  the  cliffs  in  her  beam, 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep. 
Look,  he  smiles  and  opens  his  hands, 
He  sees  his  father  in  distant  lands, 
And  kisses  him  there  in  a  dream. 

Sleep  —  sleep. 

Father  is  over  the  deep, 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon, 

Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 
Under  the  silver  moon. 

Sleep  —  sleep. 

There  are  other  songs  also  in  The  Princess,  "  Tears,  idle 
Tears,"  and  "  O  Swallow,"  and  the  small,  sweet  idyll,  "Come 
down,  O  Maid."  This  and  the  pastoral  pictures  in  The 
Gardener's  Daughter  are  two  idylls  of  unsurpassable  beauty, 
and  contain  the  best  lines  in  the  Poet's  own  judgment  that  he 
ever  wrote. 

The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 

And,  where  the  hedgerow  cuts  the  pathway,  stood 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbour  field, 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  neared 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 
The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

That  is  from  The  Gardener's  Daughter,  and  now  for  The 
Princess  : 
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Deep  in  the  night  I  woke,  she  near  me  held 
A  volume  of  the  Poets  of  her  land  : 
Then  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones  she  read. 

Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height; 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang) 
In  height  and  cold  the  splendour  of  the  hills  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens  and  cease 
To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire  ; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  Valley,  come, 
For  Love  is  of  the  Valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him  ; 

Let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  Valley  ;  let  the  wild 
Leanheaded  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  watersmoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air : 
So  waste  not  thou  ;  but  come  ;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 
Arise  to  thee  ;  the  children  call,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound, 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

"  The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  "  and  "  The  moan  of 
doves  in  immemorial  elms  and  murmuring  of  innumerable 
bees  "  were,  in  his  opinion,  perhaps  the  best  lines  he  ever 
wrote. 

The  Poet  was  fond  of  reading  his  own  verses  and  always 
chose  a  certain  few  for  reading  aloud,  among  them  Guinevere, 
Maud,  and  that  grand  poem  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  This  was  written  for  the  duke's  funeral 
in  1852.  I  heard  him  read  it  when  it  first  came  out  and, 
young  as  I  was,  it  made  a  great  impression  on  me  ;  the  lines 
are  very  fine,  and  as  he  rolled  them  out  they  were  truly 
magnificent.  It  contains,  too,  one  of  the  best  instances  in  all 
literature  of  the  solemnity  given  by  repetition,  and  of  the 
skilful  breaking  up  of  the  lines  in  blank  verse  ;  I  mean  this 
passage  : 
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Your  cannons  moulder  on  the  seaward  wall ; 
His  voice  is  silent  in  your  council  hall 
For  ever  ;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
For  ever  silent  ;  even  though  they  broke 
In  thunder,  silent. 

The  next  volume  that  he  produced  was  the  Maud  volume 
in  1855,  in  which  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  tJie  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  The 
Brook,  and  The  Daisy  appeared. 

The  Poet,  when  at  Shiplake,  was  casting  about  for  a 
subject,  and  my  mother  said  :  "  Why  not  take  those 
charming  lines  in  The  Tribute,  "  Oh  that  'twere  possible," 
and  make  more  of  them.  He  did  so,  and  he  wrote  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  Sir  John  Simeon's  garden  at  Swainston,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  wrote  the  poem,  as  it  were,  backwards. 
Starting  from  the  old  nucleus  and  writing  something  to 
precede  it,  and  then  something  more  as  introduction  to  that. 
He  was  never  tired  of  telling  of  the  lady  whom  he  asked, 
when  he  had  read  that  lovely  canto,  "  Birds  in  the  High  Hall 
garden,"  "  Do  you  know  what  birds  those  are  that  were 
calling  '  Maud,  Maud,  Maud,'  in  the  High  Hall  garden  ?  " 
and  who  answered,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Tennyson,  was  it  the  nightin- 
gale ?  "  Ol  course  it  was  the  rooks.  Here  I  may  as  well  say 
that  the  High  Hall  garden  was  not  the  garden  of  Harrington 
Hall,  near  Somersby,  any  more  than  the  old  brick  house  with 
its  parapet  at  Somersby  wras  the  Moated  Grange,  or  the  mill 
in  The  Miller's  Daughter  any  particular  local  mill,  or  The 
Brook  the  Somersby  Brook.  Though  "  Flow  down,  cold 
rivulet,"  does  describe  that,  and  there  are  frequent  references 
to  Somersby  in  In  Memoriam.  His  pictures  were  usually 
made  up  from  many  sources,  and  often  he  would  put  into  a 
line  or  two  of  verse  any  noticeable  natural  phenomenon  for 
future  use  in  quite  other  surroundings. 

Maud  was  subjected  to  much  adverse  criticism  ;  but  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  lovely  lyrics  in  the  English  language. 
To  be  easily  intelligible  it  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  and 
right  through  at  a  sitting.  Who  does  not  know  and  delight 
in  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud  "  ?  and  what  can  be  more 
charming  than  these  lines  from  Canto  XVIII.  ? 
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I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend, 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood 

And  sweetly,  on  and  on — 

Calming  itself  to  the  long-wished-for  end, 

Full  to  the  banks,  close  on  the  promised  good. 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurel's  pattering  talk 

Seemed  her  light  foot  along  the  garden  walk, 

And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  comes  once  more ; 

But  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the  door, 

The  gates  of  Heaven  are  closed,  and  she  is  gone. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  deceased. 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  delicious  East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  increased, 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 

And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 

With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air, 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my  fate, 

And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-flame. 

Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass  ; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  ? 

In  1859  the  first  four  Idylls  of  the  King  were  published. 
I  saw  the  other  day  at  the  Tennyson  Centenary  Exhibition 
the  first  trial  title  page  of  the  1859  volume  of  Idylls  of  the 
King.  The  title  affixed  is 

THE    TRUE    AND    THE    FALSE 
Four  Idylls  of  the  King 

and  the  Poet  has  drawn  his  pen  through  the  first  six  words, 
leaving  only  its  present  title  Idylls  of  the  King. 

In  1862  the  beautiful  dedication  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  Consort  was  added ;  and  the  Arthurian  legend,  in 
which  he  followed  close  the  version  of  Malory,  but  engrafted 
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on  it  a  mystic  meaning  not  from  Malory,  occupied  him 
another  thirteen  years.  Of  The  Holy  Grail  volume,  which 
was  published  by  Strahan  &  Co.,  in  1869,  all  the  former 
volumes  being  issued  by  Moxon,  40,000  copies  were  ordered 
beforehand.  In  a  letter  to  my  father  in  1869  he  says  : 

In  return  for  your  gift  [a  book  by  Ed.  Thring]  I  send  you  my  new 
volume  (The  Holy  Grail,  &>c.).  Arthur  is  mystic  and  no  mere  British 
Prince,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  find  out. 

The  volume  which  contained  the  first  four  (Enid,  Vivien, 
Elaine  and  Guinevere)  beautifully  reproduce  the  pictures  from 
Malory,  and  often  in  Malory's  identical  language,  for,  as  the 
poet  himself  once  pointed  out  to  me,  an  Idyll  only  means  a 
picture ;  and  he  was  very  particular  that  it  should  be  called 
Idyll  and  not  Idyll.  In  the  Morte  d* Arthur,  which  is  the 
best  of  all,  Tennyson  is  simply  giving  Malory's  legend,  and 
in  the  four  Idylls  of  1859  there  is  no  manifest  enforcing  of  the 
mystic  meaning  of  Arthur  and  his  story  ;  though  even  then 
he  had  it  in  mind,  and  wrote  to  my  father  at  that  time,  ten 
years  before  The  Holy  Grail  volume  came  out,  "  You  are  of 
course  quite  right  about  the  Idylls,  they  are  mystic,  Arthur  is 
the  soul."  He  wrote  much  of  the  Idylls  in  the  New  Forest, 
whither  he  would  go  and  lie  for  half  a  day  under  a  magnificent 
beech,  or  on  a  knoll  commanding  a  view  of  the  fern-clad 
slopes  which  burnt,  as  he  describes  it  in  Pelleas  and  Ettarre, 
like  a  living  fire  of  emeralds.  He  complained  to  me  once 
that  "  the  Spectator  said  that  was  impossible,  but  I  saw  it." 

After  this  date  the  Poet  constantly  contributed  a  poem  to 
the  magazines  before  he  brought  it  out  in  a  volume. 

During  the  further  writing  of  the  Idylls  (which  was  spread 
over  thirteen  years,  and  an  introduction  to  Vivien  added 
thirteen  years  later  still,  in  1885,  called  Balin  and  Balan)  he 
brought  out,  in  1864,  that  very  popular  volume  known  as 
the  Enoch  Arden  volume.  Enoch  Arden,  he  told  me, 
was  founded  on  a  true  Norfolk  story  told  him  by  Woolner, 
the  sculptor.  The  volume  contained  also  Aylmer's  Field, 
Sea  Dreams,  that  most  beautiful  classic  poem  Tithonus, 
which  he  rummaged  out  of  a  drawer  where  it  had  lain  for 
twenty-five  years  for  Thackeray  to  use  in  the  Cornhill  ;  The 
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Sailor  Boy,  a  very  choice  morsel,  his  remarkable  Experiments 
in  classic  metres,  the  pretty  Dedication  to  his  wife,  The 
Grandmother,  The  Flower  and  The  Northern  Farmer,  the 
first  of  his  very  clever  humourous  poems  in  the  Lincolnshire 
dialect.  This  poem  he  wrote  quite  correctly  in  the  dialect  he 
knew  of  old  ;  but  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  had  got  it  right,  for 
it  was  twenty-seven  years  since  he  had  heard  it  spoken,  he 
sent  it  to  a  Lincolnshire  friend  who,  living  in  the  north  of  the 
country,  altered  it  all  into  the  dialect  he  knew,  which  was 
more  like  Yorkshire,  and  Tennyson,  then  taking  counsel  with 
his  old  friends  in  the  Somersby  neighbourhood,  had  to  alter  it 
all  back  again.  After  that,  his  Lincolnshire  poems  were,  one 
after  the  other,  read  to  my  father,  or  some  member  of  our 
family,  and  he  took  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  get  every 
word  correct.  Once  when  I  went  to  see  him,  he  asked  me 
how  they  pronounced  turnips  about  Spilsby  ;  he  had  been 
told  "turmuts."  I  said,  "  No,  'tonnops,'  "  and  some  months 
later,  going  to  see  him  again  at  Farringford,  when  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  "  tonnops,"  his  first  words  to  me 
were :  "  You  were  right  about  that  word."  He  also  said  : 
"  I  think  you  are  right  about  'great'  not  'graat,'  for  I  see  it  is 
sometimes  spelt  '  greet.'  '  This  is  an  instance  of  his  perfect 
accuracy,  for  to  many  the  distinction  between  "great"  and 
"  graat "  is  hardly  perceptible.  His  poems  were  always 
printed  and  kept  by  him  for  some  time  before  he  published  ; 
and  many  a  new  unpublished  poem  has  he  read  to  me,  as  to 
others,  under  the  strictest  promise  of  secrecy,  in  his  study 
upstairs  or  in  the  garden,  both  at  Farringford  and  Aldworth. 
Those  were  indeed  delightful  readings.  Owd  Roa,  one  of  his 
last  dialect  poems  he  read  to  my  wife  and  myself,  and  sub- 
sequently he  made  me  read  it  aloud  to  him  and  make 
suggestions  on  certain  words,  all  of  which,  when  it  came  out, 
I  saw  he  had  adopted.  The  lines  he  made  most  of,  speaking 
them  with  a  kind  of  awe  in  his  voice,  are  in  the  Globe  Edition 
printed  in  italics  : 

For  'e  coomed  thruf  the  fire  wi  my  bairn  i'  'is  mouth  to  the  winder  there, 
and  his  eye  fairly  twinkled  as  he  read  the  lines : 
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"When  'e  cooms  to  be  dead 
I  thinks  as  I'd  like  fur  to  hev  soom  soort  of  a  sarvice  read, 

and  mouthed  out  with  splendid  emphasis  : 

If  I  beant  noawaay-not  now-a-days  —  good  for  nowt, 

Yet  I  beant  such  a  nowt  of  all  nowts  as  'ull  hallus  do  as  'es  bid. 

The  Holy  Grail  volume  of  1870  contained  also  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
in  which  he  used  the  Morte  d' Arthur  of  his  1842  volume  of 
poems,  a  gem  which  well  bears  comparison  with  any  part  of 
the  Idylls  both  for  beauty  and  pathos.  The  Northern 
Farmer :  New  Style,  with  its  burden,  "  Coom  oop,  proputty, 
proputty  —  that's  what  I  'ears  'im  saay,"  is  also  in  this 
volume,  and  that  truly  wonderful  classic  poem  Lucretius, 
than  which  I  know  of  nothing  of  its  kind  finer  in  the  English 
language.  But  then  you  must  know  something  of  Lucretius 
or  you  wont  properly  appreciate  it.  Still  there  are  bits  in 
which  the  beauty  of  the  language  is  evident  to  all,  e.g.,  the 
lines  about  the  sun  : 

nor  knows  he  what  he  sees  ; 

King  of  the  East  although  he  seems,  and  girt 

With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  slowly  lifts 

His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 

Which  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven  : 

And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  newborn, 

And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain  ; 

And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 

That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last ; 

And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fall'n 

And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend  in  vain, 

Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 

We  were  speaking  once  of  the  passage  he  had  taken  from 
Homer  and  used  both  in  this  poem  and  also,  though  in 
slightly  different  form,  in  the  old  fragment  Morte  a" Arthur, 
about  the  abodes  of  the  gods  : 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud  or  moves  a  wind 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 

And  the  Poet  said  :  "  Yes,  that  is  Homer  ;  but  I  improved  on 
Homer,  because  /  knew  that  snow  crystallizes  in  stars." 
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In  1872  Gareth  and  Lynctte  and  The  Last  Tournament 
came  out,  completing  the  series  of  Idylls,  and  in  The  Last 
Tournament  is  a  simile  taken  from  what  he  as  a  lad  often 
witnessed,  as  he  walked  after  nightfall  along  the  sands  at 
Mablethorpe. 

as  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table  shore, 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break, 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves, 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud, 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing. 

This  accurately  describes  the  flat  Lincolnshire  coast  with  its 
"  interminable  "  rollers  breaking  on  the  sands  after  a  storm, 
than  which  the  Poet  always  said  he  had  never  anywhere  seen 
grander  ;  and  the  clap  of  the  wave  as  it  fell  on  the  hard  level 
sand  could  be  heard  for  miles. 

It  was  on  this  shore  that  as  a  young  man  he  often  walked, 
rolling  out  his  lines  aloud  or  murmuring  them  to  himself,  a 
habit  which  was  also  that  of  Wordsworth,  and  led  in  each 
case  to  the  peasants  supposing  the  Poet  to  be  only  half- 
witted, and  caused  the  Somersby  cook  to  wonder  "  what  Mr. 
Awlfred  was  always  a-praying  for,"  and  caused  also  the 
fisherman,  whom  he  met  on  the  sands  once  at  four  in  the 
morning  as  he  was  walking  without  hat  or  coat,  and  to  whom 
he  bid  good  morning,  to  reply,  "Thou  poor  fool,  thou  doesn't 
knaw  whether  it  be  night  or  daa." 

In  1863,  when  I  was  still  a  schoolboy  and  thought  it  more 
than  kind  of  the  great  man  to  talk  to  me  at  all,  he  said  :  "  A 
poet's  work  should  be  done  by  the  time  he  is  sixty.  If  I  am 
to  do  anything  more  it  must  be  in  the  next  six  years."  This 
was  said  before  the  Enoch  Arden  volume  came  out.  I  replied 
that  the  best  play  of  Sophocles  was  written  when  he  was 
seventy,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  volume  which  came  out 
in  1889  was,  as  he  told  me  himself,  with  the  exception  of  one 
poem  which  was  fifty  years  old,  all  of  it  the  work  of  his 
eightieth  year,  and  very  good  work  it  is.  So,  in  spite  of  his 
having  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  the  next  twenty  years  saw 
the  production  of  no  less  than  eleven  volumes.  Among  these 
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were  his  plays  Harold,  Becket  and  Queen  Mary,  but  these 
were  all  written  after  he  had  reached  his  sixty-fifth  year,  also 
the  Holy  Grail  volume,  and  the  three  volumes,  Ballads  and 
other  Poems,  the  Tiresias  volume,  and  the  Demeter  volume. 
These  later  volumes  do  not  possess  the  same  lyric  sweetness 
that  breathes  in  the  early  poems.  But  they  contain  some  of 
his  finest  work,  in  that  grand  poem  Rizpah,  in  the  stirring 
ballad  of  The  Revenge,  and  in  the  two  humorous  Lincoln- 
shire poems  The  Village  Wife  and  The  Spinster's  Sweet- 
hearts, to  say  nothing  of  the  remarkable  poem  Locksley  Hall 
Sixty  Years  After,  which  appeared  in  1887. 

I  once  read  The  Spinster's  Sweethearts  at  a  penny  reading 
at  Farringford,  and  next  morning  the  Poet  greeted  me  with 
"  You  gave  me  a  bad  night."  "  How,"  I  said.  "Two  of  the 
maids  sleep  over  my  room,  and  they  were  laughing  half  the 
night  at  The  Spinster's  Sweethearts."  I  saw  by  his  humorous 
smile  that  he  forgave  me. 

It  was  from  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After  that  Tenny- 
son selected  the  lines  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  tablet  in 
Farringford  Church  in  memory  of  his  son  Lionel,  who,  when 
a  career  in  the  India  Office  seemed  to  be  surely  opening  before 
him,  died  on  his  passage  home  from  a  visit  to  Lord  Dufferin, 
the  Viceroy  of  India.  The  lines  are  these  : 

Truth,  for  Truth  is  Truth,  he  worshipped,  being  true  as  he  was  brave, 
Good,  for  Good  is  Good,  he  followed,  yet  he  looked  beyond  the  grave. 

Truth  for  Truth,  and  Good  for  Good  !     The  Good,  the  True,  the  Pure, 

the  Just, 
Take  the  charm  "  for  ever  "  from  them,  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  the  remarks  of  stupid 
critics,  for  he  was  always  unduly  sensitive  to  criticism,  and 
when  they  took  the  old  man  in  the  poem  to  be  himself  he  was 
both  angry  and  hurt.  "  Taking  me,"  he  complained,  "  for 
that  old  white-headed  dreamer."  I,  who  have  not  a  white 
hair  in  my  head,"  and  he  was  then  seventy-eight. 

In  August,  1889,  just  twenty  years  ago,  my  brother,  Canon 
Rawnsley,  sent  a  very  pretty  sonnet  to  the  aged  Poet,  to 
which  both  the  Poet  and  his  wife  replied.  Lady  Tennyson 
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said  it  was  quite  the  best  of  the  many  birthday  poems  he  had 
received,  and  he  wrote  himself : 

Dear  Hardwicke, 

I  thank  you  for  your  sonnet  ;  it  is  one  of  your  best,  but  it  somewhat 
abashes  me,  for  I  am  or  feel  myself  overpraised. 

Ever  yours, 

TENNYSON. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  forbidden  me  for  the  present  to  write  letters,  but 
he  told  me  yesterday  an  anecdote  about  himself  and  the  Shah  which 
sounds  like  a  bit  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  which  I  must  violate  his 
order  to  tell  you.  The  Shah  had  much  wished  to  see  the  Hakim,  the 
great  English  Physician,  and  sent  for  him,  but  Clark,  who  had  promised 
me  that  he  would  come  down  to  Aldworth  on  that  day,  neglected  to  meet 
the  King  of  Kings,  whereat  the  King  of  Kings  was  infinitely  wroth,  and, 
as  Clark  said,  "  If  I  had  been  one  of  his  Persian  subjects  in  Persia 
would  like  enough  have  cut  off  my  head,"  but  when  H.M.  learnt  that  the 
Hakim  had  gone  down  into  the  country  to  look  after  the  health  of  his  old 
friend  the  poet,  he  made  him  one  of  the  great  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion 
and  the  Sword. 

Always  desiring  to  be  accurate,  the  Poet  wrote  again  next 
day  to  my  brother  a  line  to  say  that  the  Order  was  not  the 
Lion  and  the  Sword  but  the  Lion  and  the  Sun.  The  sonnet 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  published  in  a  volume  called  Valett* 


TO  LORD  TENNYSON  ON  HIS  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 
August  6th,  1889. 

The  four  score  years  that  blanch  the  heads  of  men 
Touch  not  the  immortals,  and  we  bring  to-day 
No  flowers  to  twine  with  laurel  and  with  bay, 
Seeing  the  spring  is  with  thee  now,  as  when 
Above  the  wold  and  marsh  and  mellowing  fen 
Thy  song  bade  England  listen.     Powers  decay, 
Hands  fail,  and  eyes,  tongues  scarce  their  will  can  say, 
But  still  Heaven's  fire  burns  in  thy  hollow  pen. 

Oh  singer  of  the  knightly  days  of  old  ! 

Oh  ringer  of  the  knell  to  lust  and  hate  ! 

Oh  bringer  of  new  hope  from  memory's  shrine  ! 

When  God  doth  set  in  Heaven  thy  harp  of  gold 

The  souls  that  made  this  generation  great 

Shall  own  the  voice  that  nerved  their  hearts  was  thine. 
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That  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  should  have  published 
Demeter  and  other  poems,  all  of  which  were  the  work  of  his 
eightieth  year,  must  be  pronounced  a  most  remarkable  feat. 
Besides  Demeter  and  Persephone,  Owd  Roa  is  in  this  volume, 
and  Romney's  Remorse,  a  strong  and  pathetic  poem,  The 
Ring  and  The  Leper's  Bride  and  Vastness.  All  these  the 
Poet  read  to  me  in  MS.,  and  in  The  Leper's  Bride  he  had  a 
stanza,  or  two,  which  he  read,  and  then  said,  "  My  wife  and 
son  won't  let  me  put  those  in  ;  I  don't  know  why,  I  see  no 
harm  in  them."  They  were  very  fine  lines  and  very  forcible ; 
but  perhaps  rather  too  outspoken  for  our  age.  But  all  his  life 
he  had  acknowledged  the  fineness  and  correctness  of  his 
wife's  criticism,  and  never  went  counter  to  it.  The  Throstle, 
with  its  musical  imitation  of  the  bird's  song,  is  like  one  of  his 
early  lyrics  in  brightness  and  joyous  life,  and  that  triumph  of 
poesy,  Crossing  the  Bar,  concludes  the  volume. 


CROSSING   THE    BAR. 

Sunset  and  Evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  : 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 


This  was  composed  as  he  crossed  from  Lymington  to 
Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  drove  on  to  Farringford, 
and  was  written  down  at  once.  It  is  truly  an  inspiration. 
He  desired  that  this  poem  should  always  be  put  last  in  any 
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subsequent  edition  of  his  works.  Three  months  after  this 
1880  volume  came  out  (March,  in  1890),  I  met  in  the  train  at 
Winchester  an  eminent  scholar  (Dr.  Montagu  Butler,  Master 
of  Trinity,  Cambridge),  who  had  made  an  elegant  translation 
of  the  lines  into  Latin  elegiacs.  He  asked  me  what  I 
thought  the  Poet  meant  by  the  notable  lines,  "  When  that 
which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep  turns  again  home." 
I  said,  "  The  wave."  He  had  taken  it  as  the  soul,  but  after- 
wards felt  that  it  might  be  the  wave,  so  he  gave  me  an 
alternative  version.  Two  days  later  I  was  at  Farringford 
and  asked  the  Poet  which  he  meant  ;  he  said,  "  Of  course  I 
meant  both."  This  was  in  March,  1890.  Later  I  obtained  a 
copy  done  into  Greek  Sapphics,  by  Professor  Lushington.  I 
also  have  a  copy  of  Tears,  Idle  Tears  done  into  Greek 
Iambics,  by  Edward  Thring,  and  a  letter  from  his  wife  to  my 
father,  saying  that  Tennyson  did  not  think  the  metre  suitable 
for  the  poem.  The  letter,  dated  January  26,  1863,  goes  on  to 
say  : 

Ally  [that  is  the  Poet]  bids  me  say  what  he  thought  would  interest  you 
as  Lionel's  godfather,  that  the  Queen  has  asked  him  to  bring  the  boys  to 

see  her  in  the  spring  when  she  returns We  are  all  to  go. 

Lady  Augusta  Bruce  was  spared  to  bring  me  a  copy  of  The  Prince  Consort 
for  Ally,  with  a  very  kind  inscription  in  the  Queen's  own  hand.  Hallam 
gathered  some  snowdrops,  and  this  is  what  Lady  Augusta  writes  :  "  Pray 
say  to  your  dear  Hallam  that  I  gave  almost  all  the  snowdrops  (a  few  I 
could  not  part  with)  to  the  Queen.  They  were  the  first  H.  M.  had  seen 
this  year,  and  by  the  Queen's  desire  were  kept  carefully  in  a  glass  on  her 

writing  table  for  a  week  I  am  sure With  kindest  love  to 

all,  and  a  hope  that  you  will  come  and  see  us  before  long. 

I  am  your  affectionate 

EMILY  TENNYSON. 

In  all  his  latest  work  there  is  evidence  how  constantly  the 
thought  of  life  hereafter  was  in  his  mind,  and  the  smallness  of 
mortal  man  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  and 
still  more  of  Heaven  and  immortality.  I  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  lines  Far,  Far  Away.  In  his  earliest  days  these 
words,  he  said,  had  always  a  singular  charm  for  him,  which 
in  his  old  age  he  so  touchingly  describes.  The  heading  of 
the  i.oem,  which  is  as  follows,  is  : 
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FAR,  FAR  AWAY 

(For  Music). 

What  sight  so  lured  him  thro'  the  fields  he  knew 
As  where  earth's  green  stole  into  heaven's  own  hue, 

Far,  far  away  ? 

What  sound  was  dearest  in  his  native  dells  ? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells, 

Far,  far  away. 

What  vague  world-whisper,  mystic  pain  or  joy, 
Thro'  those  three  words  would  haunt  him  when  a  boy, 

Far,  far  away  ? 

A  whisper  from  his  dawn  of  life  ?  a  breath 
From  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of  death, 

Far,  far  away  ? 

Far,  far,  how  far  ?  from  o'er  the  gates  of  Birth, 
The  faint  horizons,  all  the  bounds  of  earth, 

Far,  far  away  ? 

What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words  could  give  ? 
O  dying  words,  can  music  make  you  live 

Far,  far  away  ? 

He  once  told  my  brother  that  one  of  the  lines  he  was  proudest 
of  in  all  his  writings  was  "  The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening 
bells." 

He  alludes  to  the  charm  these  words,  "  far,  far  away,"  had 
for  him  when  a  boy  in  a  poem  of  his  later  days  called  The 
Ancient  Sage  (see  page  246,  Ballads,  and  Other  Poems),  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  singular  power  which  he 
possessed  as  a  young  man.  He  told  me  a  very  curious 
thing,  viz.,  how  that  at  times,  in  his  early  manhood,  he  could 
by  softly  repeating  his  own  name  over  and  over  put  himself 
into  a  sort  of  trance,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  away  from  the 
body,  and  to  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  stand  aside  and  see  "  the 
wheels  of  the  world  pass  under  him,"  being  all  the  time 
awake  and  his  mind  clear  and  active.  The  passage  is  as 
follows  : 

To-day  ?  but  what  of  yesterday  ?  for  oft 

On  me,  when  boy,  there  came  what  then  I  call'd, 

Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philosophies, 

In  my  boy-phrase  "  The  Passion  of  the  Past." 
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The  first  grey  streak  of  earliest  summer-dawn, 
The  last  long  stripe  of  waning  crimson  gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one  — 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  a  flower, 
Had  murmurs  "  Lost  and  gone  and  lost  and  gone!" 
A  breath,  a  whisper  —  some  divine  farewell  — 
Desolate  sweetness — far  and  far  away  — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  the  boy  ? 
I  know  not,  and  I  speak  of  what  has  been. 

And  more,  my  son  !  for  more  than  once  when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself 
The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  self  was  loosed, 
And  passed  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  cloud 
Melts  into  Heaven.    I  touch'd  my  limbs,  the  limbs 
Were  strange,  not  mine,  and  yet  no  shade  of  doubt, 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  Self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match'd  with  ours 
Were  Sun  to  spark  —  unshadowable  in  words, 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a  shadow-world. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  poem  of  his  latest  years  with 
what,  after  a  period  of  doubt  and  questioning,  though  not 
without  hope,  he  said  in  In  Memoriam  : 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 
And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God. 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 

And  gather  dust  and  chaft,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

But  at  the  end  of  this  poem,  The  Ancient  Sage,  when  now 
his  faith  in  the  Love  of  God  is  stronger  than  his  doubt,  he 
gives  his  final  message  : 

Let  be  thy  wail  and  help  thy  fellow  men, 

And  send  the  day  into  the  darkened  heart ; 

And  more, — think  well !     Do  well  will  follow  thought, 

And  in  the  fatal  sequence  of  this  world 

An  evil  thought  may  soil  thy  children's  blood. 

But  lay  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the  wheel 

And  climb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence,  if  thou 
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Look  higher,  then, — perchance — thou  mayest — beyond 

A  hundred  ever  rising  mountain  lines, 

And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow  —  see 

The  High-heaven  dawn  of  more  than  Mortal  day 

Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision  ! 

In  1892  two  small  volumes  came  out.  The  first,  in  April, 
was  the  Play  about  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  called 
The  Foresters ;  the  second,  in  October,  was  issued  three 
weeks  after  his  death  ;  this  was  called  The  Death  of  CEnone, 
and  Other  Poems,  and  contained  a  very  pretty  dedication  to 
his  wife,  and  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  between  the 
writing  of  them  and  the  publishing  the  Poet  had  himself 
crossed  the  bar,  a  touch  of  solemnity  is  given  to  the  volume 
in  which  the  four  last  pieces  are  called  Faith,  The  Silent 
Voices,  God  and  the  Universe,  and  The  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  We  were  at  Farringford  in  January,  1892,  when 
he  was  working  at  the  last  poem.  He  read  us  what  he  had 
done,  which  was  seven  lines,  and  the  finished  poem  had  these 
lines  in  the  middle,  four  being  placed  before  them  and  six 
after  them.  They  end  thus  : 

The  face  of  death  is  toward  the  sun  of  Life, 
His  shadow  darkens  earth  ;  his  truer  name 
Is  "  onward,"  no  discordance  in  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  the  worlds  beat  time,  tho'  faintly  heard 
Until  the  great  Hereafter.     Mourn  in  hope. 

A  poet  who  could  write  like  that  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  can- 
not be  said  to  have  lost  the  Divine  fire  whilst  life  was  in  him. 
We  have  now  gone  through  the  different  volumes  of  verse 
chronologically,  and  if  we  had  to  choose  one  poem  or  volume 
of  Tennyson  on  which  his  fame  would  rest  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  we  should  all,  I  think,  without  hesitation  fix  on  In 
Memoriam.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  used  to  say  that  the  introduc- 
tion to  In  Memoriam  was  the  finest  Christian  poem  in  the 
language,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  literary  work 
which  has  done  more  than  In  Memoriam  to  resolve  doubt  and 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Like  Milton's  Lycidas  and 
Shelley's  Adonais  it  treats  of  the  death  of  a  rarely-gifted  man 
snatched  away  before  his  time.  But  in  addition  to  being,  as 
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Gladstone  put  it,  "  perhaps  the  richest  oblation  ever  offered 
by  the  affection  of  friendship  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed,"  it 
differs  from  the  other  two  poems  as  a  living  tree  differs  from 
a  beautiful  marble  sculpture,  for  it  is  the  living  creed  of  the 
author.  Bishop  Westcott  saw  in  it  "  (in  the  face  of  the 
frankest  acknowledgment  of  every  difficulty)  a  splendid  faith 
in  the  growing  purpose  of  the  sum  of  life,  and  in  the  noble 
destiny  of  the  individual  man  as  he  offers  himself  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  little  part."  A  very  different  writer,  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick,  remarks  that  "  Tennyson  differs  from 
Wordsworth  because  Wordsworth  in  his  attitude  towards 
Nature  leaves  Science  unregarded.  The  Nature  for  which 
he  stirred  our  feelings  was  Nature  known  by  simple  observa- 
tion and  interpreted  by  religion  and  sympathetic  intuition." 
But  to  Tennyson,  though  a  constant  and  close  observer  of 
all  the  beauties  of  Nature,  *'  the  Physical  world  was  always 
the  world  known  to  us  by  physical  science,  and  the  Scientific 
view  dominates  his  thoughts  even  when  he  feels  its  inade- 
quacy to  satisfy  our  deepest  needs,"  when 

A  warmth  within  the  heart  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 

And,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  "  I  have  felt." 

Charles  Kingsley  calls  the  author  of  In  Memoriam  "  the 
deliberate  champion  of  vital  Christianity  and  of  an  orthodoxy 
the  more  sincere  because  it  has  worked  upwards  through  the 
abyss  of  doubt,  the  more  mighty  for  good  because  it  justifies 
and  consecrates  the  aesthetics  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  age." 

Besides  this,  beyond  any  other  of  his  poems,  it  reveals  to 
us  the  man,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  like  a  private 
diary,  for  the  Poet  himself  has  told  us  that  he  wrote  the 
cantos  without  the  least  intention  of  publishing  them  until 
he  found  that  he  had  written  so  many.  This  adds  greatly  to 
its  interest,  and  then  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  is  equalled 
by  the  charm  of  the  language  and  its  melody,  and,  as  it  is 
filled  with  pictures  of  home  and  college  life,  and  of  English 
scenery  throughout  the  rolling  year,  it  is  relieved  from 
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monotony,  and,  as  Kingsley  says,  "  when  too  sombre  it  is 
lightened  by  sweet  reminiscences  ;  when  too  light  recalled  to 
grief  by  stanzas  that  have  the  deep  solemnity  of  a  passing- 
bell."  The  peculiar  metre,  too,  has  a  fascination.  The  Poet 
thought  that  he  had  invented  it,  but  was  told,  after  it  came 
out,  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson  had  both  used  it. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  early  years  of  the  Poet  that, 
having  once  lost  the  MS.  of  his  first  volume,  Poems,  Chiefly 
Lyrical,  and  having  reproduced  them  all  from  memory,  he,  in 
February,  1850,  left  the  whole  MS.  of  In  Memoriam  in  a 
cupboard  in  his  lodgings  in  London,  and  wrote  to  Coventry 
Patmore  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  to  try  and  recover  for 
him  "  my  book  of  Elegies,  a  long  butcher  ledger-like  book," 
which  fortunately  Patmore  was  able  to  do. 

I  will  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  In  Memoriam.  But  I 
once  asked  Tennyson  whether  he  did  not  think  such  an 
analysis  would  be  a  great  help,  and  whether  he  would  not 
write  one.  He  answered,  "  It  has  been  done,  and  very  wrell 
by  that  lady,"  meaning  Miss  Chapman.  I  will  only  here  say 
with  Mr.  Walters  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  poem  is 
"  that  all  is  well,  that  darkness  shall  be  clear,  that  God  and 
Time  are  the  only  interpreters,  that  Love  is  living,  that  the 
Immortal  is  in  us." 

Probably  no  poem  is  so  largely  quoted  in  sermons, 
speeches,  books  and  papers,  a  sign  that  truths  which  all 
acknowledge  are  here  most  aptly  and  beautifully  expressed. 
The  whole  of  English  literature  for  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  tesselated  with  beautiful  expressions  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  Tennyson's  works.  But  I  know  of  no  more  apt 
quotation  than  this  which  the  Poet  himself  related  to  me. 
He  had  gone  to  Osborne  to  see  Queen  Victoria ;  she  received 
him  and  put  him  at  his  ease  at  once  by  pointing  to  a  chair 
and  saying:  "  You  and  I,  Mr.  Tennyson,  are  old  people,  and 
we  like  to  sit  down."  They  talked  ;  Tennyson  lamented  the 
socialistic  and  irreligious  tendency  of  the  age,  and  spoke 
rather  despairingly,  and  the  Queen  said  : 

"  But  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 
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"  I  thought,"  added  the  Poet,  "  that  that  was  very  pretty  of 
the  Queen  to  answer  me  from  my  own  writing." 

Having  heard  thus  much  about  his  poems,  you  may 
perhaps  like  to  hear  something  about  the  man.  He  was 
always  remarkable  to  look  at,  with  his  fine  head,  his  olive 
complexion,  and  abundant  black  hair.  This  never  turned 
grey,  but  as  it  thinned  away  in  his  later  years  it  allowed  the 
dome-shaped  forehead  to  show,  and  occasioned  the  remark 
which  he  told  me  he  was  really  proud  to  have  heard  from  a 
mason  who  passed  him  in  the  street  in  London  :  ''There  goes 
a  Shakespeare-like  fellow."  Tennyson  was  also  always  re- 
markable to  listen  to  as  well  as  to  look  at,  being  very  widely 
read,  possessed  of  a  splendid  memory,  always  original,  and 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  heart  and  liberal  views.  His  tobacco  jar  held  two 
gallons  ;  he  drank  his  tea  in  a  bowl,  saying,  "  a  teacup  is 
such  a  niggardly  allowance,"  and  he  took  his  port  by  the 
bottle.  My  father,  staying  with  him  once  at  Aldworth, 
was  much  amused  at  seeing  him  decant  a  bottle  of  port  and 
put  a  glass  of  water  into  the  decanter,  saying,  "  Do  you  know 
why  I  do  that,  Drummond  ?  It  is  because  it  makes  it  whole- 
somer  and  gives  me  one  glass  more." 

He  was  always  very  approachable  by  children,  and  one  of 
my  earliest  memories  of  the  Poet  is  of  him  sitting  on  the  sofa 
at  Shiplake  and  saying  : 

"  And  oh,  far  worse  than  all  beside, 
He  whipped  his  Mary  till  she  cried." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  I  said.  "  Oh,  you  will  know  to-morrow." 
I  could  not  make  it  out,  as  I  had  forgotten  that  to-morrow 
would  be  my  birthday,  and  my  father  and  the  Poet  had 
driven  over  to  Reading  and  brought  back  for  me  that  most 
delightful  of  all  children's  books  The  English  Struwelpeter. 

From  his  early  manhood  his  eyesight  had  been  weak,  and 
he  held  his  book  close  to  his  face  to  read  by  day,  and  by 
night  often  held  a  candle  between  his  eyes  and  the  book. 

The  moody  attacks  of  his  early  manhood  later  in  life  left 
him  ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  delightful  companion  at 
table  or  on  a  walk,  when  he  would  show  himself  to  be  a 
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perfect  mine  of  memories  and  good  stories.  His  unconven- 
tionality  always  remained,  but  his  kindness  and  simplicity 
increased  with  years.  He  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as  a 
good  talker ;  but  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  proper  use  of 
English,  and  pulled  me  up  sharply  for  using  the  word 
"  awful."  "  You  have  said  that  twice  this  morning  ;  I  can't 
bear  the  word."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  hate  the  use  of  the  word, 
too,  but  each  time  I  have  used  it  in  its  legitimate  sense,  still  I 
had  better  have  done  without  it."  On  another  occasion,  as 
we  were  looking  through  a  drawer  full  of  letters  to  find  a 
particularly  friendly  one  he  had  lately  had  from  Browning,  he 
stopped  me  at  the  word  knowledge :  "  Knowledge  I  say,  and 
I  think  it  is  right."  "  Do  you  say  acknowledge  too  ?  "  He 
thought  a  little  and  then  said  :  "  Yes,  I  do  ;  it  is  a  finer 
sound  too."  Sound  was  much  to  him  ;  and  of  all  spoken 
sounds,  he  said,  that  the  language  of  Homer  spoken  by  a 
Northern  or  Teutonic  tongue  was  the  grandest.  A  fine- 
sounding  line  had  a  great  attraction  for  him.  Walking  on 
Blackdown  one  day,  he  sat  down  on  the  heather  at  the  side  of 
a  deep  worn  cart  track  and  spoke  Burns'  lines  : 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 
And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  go 
A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie  : 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready, 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 
The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody  ; 


He  rolled  out  the  last  line  with  delight  and  admiration,  and 
said  :  "  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  written  that." 
On  another  occasion,  years  before,  at  Shiplake,  having  read 
aloud  Matthew  Arnold's  Forsaken  Merman,  he  said  :  "  I 
should  like  to  have  written  that." 

It  was  interesting  to  me,  when  about  a  fortnight  ago 
(September  yth)  I  visited  Dumfries,  to  find  in  Burns'  cottage, 
and  in  the  room  in  which  he  died,  this  poem  written  out  and 
signed  on  the  first  page  of  a  small  quarto  volume  or  note  book 
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by  the  Poet's  own  hand  in  fine  bold  characters  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  and  in  a  book  close  by  he  had  written 
his  name  thus  :  "  R.  Burns,  The  Ayrshire  Poet." 

Tennyson  once  told  my  sister  that  he  thought  the  most 
beautiful  lines  he  knew  were  in  the  anonymous  poem  Forsaken  : 

O  waly  waly  up  the  bank, 
And  waly  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly  waly  yon  burn-side 
Where  I  and  my  Love  wont  to  gae ! 
ending  with  : 

And,  O  !  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 
And  I  mysell  were  dead  and  gane, 
And  the  green  grass  growing  over  me ! 

Of  all  poets  after  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  he  thought  most  of  Wordsworth  and  Keats.  "  If 
Keats  had  lived  he  would  have  been  the  first  of  us  all,"  he 
once  said  to  me  ;  and  his  admiration  of  Burns  was  very  great 
too.  His  son  tells  us  this  in  the  Memoir.  "  Read,"  he  said, 
"  the  exquisite  songs  of  Burns,  each  perfect  as  a  berry  and 
radiant  as  a  dewdrop."  And  again  :  "  There  never  was  an 
immortal  poet  if  he  be  not  one."  He  had  the  greatest 
reverence  and  admiration  for  Wordsworth,  who  in  turn  said 
he  had  been  trying  all  his  life  to  write  a  Pastoral  like  Dora 
and  had  not  succeeded. 

For  himself  he  spent  many  an  hour  in  polishing,  and  kept 
his  MS.  and  even  the  printed  poem  by  him  for  a  long  time 
before  publishing,  and  never  let  it  go  until  he  had  satisfied 
himself  about  each  line  and  word  (cf.  Tennyson  Memories, 
page  144). 

The  letter  to  Moxon  about  publishing  the  first  volume  in 
1830  was  on  view  at  the  Centenary  Exhibition,  and  there  he 
says  that  the  profits  will  be  little  enough,  but  he  should  like 
to  have  two  proofs  of  everything,  "  As  I  should  like  to  have 
all  as  correct  as  possible." 

To  take  an  instance  —  on  one  occasion  at  Aldworth  (some 
forty  years  later),  he  was  walking  about  the  room  looking  at 
an  etui  case  of  his  wife's  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  which 
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was  set  a  piece  of  stone  called  avanturine,  brown  with 
innumerable  gold  sparkles  in  it.  "  Look  at  it,"  he  said,  "  see 
the  stars  in  it  !  worlds  within  worlds."  He  was  clearly  bent 
on  making  a  simile  from  it  for  the  poem  he  then  had  in  hand, 
Gareth  and  Lynette.  He  had  the  first  line  in  three  different 
ways  : 

Shone  gem  or  jewel  on  their  dewy  hair. 

There  glanced 
Or  dew  or  jewel  from  their  golden  hair. 

Or  gem  or  jewel  sparkled  in  their  hair. 
The  second  line  in  each  case  being  : 

Like  stars  within  the  stone  avanturine. 

But  when  the  poem  came  out  it  was  different  from  all  these 
and  read  thus : 

And  the  hair 

All  over  glanced  with  dewdrop  or  with  gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  avanturine. 

Indeed  accuracy  and  melody  are  characteristic  of  all  his  work. 
His  truthfulness  to  nature  was  remarkable,  also  the  purity  of 
his  writings  is  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  Wordsworth  will  go  down  to 
it,  as  a  poet  "  who  uttered  nothing  base."  One  of  his  fears 
was  that  he  should,  by  the  use  of  selections  from  his  poems 
for  school  use,  become  distasteful  to  English  boys  and  girls, 
as  Horace  was  to  Byron.  He  said  to  me  one  day  with 
vehemence,  "  Don't  let  them  make  a  school  book  of  me,  the 
boys  will  hate  me." 

But  it  is  not  so,  I  think.  My  experience  is  that  the  first 
introduction  of  boys  and  girls  to  Tennyson  is  the  beginning  to 
them  of  a  delight  which  never  fails,  and  I  only  hope  that  the 
boys  and  girls  and  young  people  of  this  generation  will  not 
take  the  critics  for  their  guide  who  already  begin  to  talk  of 
Tennyson  as  early  Victorian  and  semi-obsolete,  but  will  just 
read  him  themselves,  and  allow  their  own  judgment  to  guide 
them.  They  will  never  light  on  a  poet  who  will  give  them 
more  pleasure,  and,  though  he  may  not  have  a  strong  power 
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of  invention  or  be  able  to  make  his  characters  live  on  the 
page  as  some  have  done,  he  has  delineated  many  characters 
so  that  his  lines  cannot  be  read  without  emotion,  and  has  left 
an  imperishable  mark  on  English  Literature,  enriching  the 
language  with  many  a  noble  thought  set  in  language  of  un- 
surpassed beauty.  After  all,  it  is  his  poetry  that  posterity 
will  take  note  of,  not  his  philosophy  or  his  theory  of  life. 
Tennyson  was  always  a  poet,  and  besides  being  a  master  of 
melodious  verse  he  was  essentially  the  Poet  of  the  people, 
because  he  was  all  his  life  extremely  English  and,  hating 
"  the  falsehood  of  extremes,"  he  was  able  to  voice  the 
common  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  average  Englishman  in 
language  which  though  stately  was,  as  a  rule,  easily  in- 
telligible, and  he  liked  to  write  for  the  people.  No  publication 
of  his  own  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  sending  out  as  a 
present  to  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  a  thousand  copies  of  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  because  he  heard  that  the  men 
liked  it.  He  was  a  hearty  advocate  for  a  nation  in  arms  ; 
and  to  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Volunteer  movement 
he  wrote,  just  fifty  years  ago,  "  I  most  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  your  having  been  able  to  do  so  much  for  your  country, 
and  1  hope  that  you  will  not  cease  from  your  labours,  until  it 
is  the  law  of  the  land  that  every  male  child  in  it  shall  be 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms."  He  was  also  a  hearty  advocate 
for  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  the  Motherland  and  the 
Colonies,  about  which  he  vehemently  disagreed  with  his 
friend  Gladstone. 

He  was,  as  I  have  said,  singularly  sensitive  to  criticism, 
and  particularly  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or  borrowing  his 
words  and  ideas  from  others.  He  complained  to  me  :  "  The 
critics  won't  allow  me  any  imagination  ;  they  take  a  line,  like 
the  *  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea,'  and  say,  '  meanings,' 
Horace ;  *  homeless,'  Shelley.  Churton  Collins  makes  me 
borrow  expressions  from  men  I  never  even  heard  of.  But  of 
course  the  same  things  are  seen,  in  all  ages,  and  naturally 
described  in  the  same  language.  In  my  last  volume,  in  The 
Progress  of  Spring,  I  said  : 

The  starling  claps  his  tiny  castanets. 
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The  other  day  I  saw  it  in  a  recent  novel ;  they  will   say   I 
borrowed  it  ;  but  I  wrote  that  line  fifty  years  ago." 

To  me  those  walks  over  the  heath  at  Blackdovvn,  or  talks 
in  the  sumrnerhouse  at  Farringford,  were  an  unspeakable 
delight.  I  especially  cherish  the  memory  of  one  meeting 
when  the  Poet  was  near  his  eightieth  year.  Dean  Bradley 
was  staying  with  him,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  How  wonderful 
he  is  !  I  am  the  younger  man,  but  he  walks  me  off  my  legs." 
After  lunch  we  were  all  looking  at  the  phonograph  which 
Edison  had  sent  him,  and  at  his  son's  suggestion  he  spoke 
some  of  his  own  lines  into  the  machine.  The  Dean  had 
selected  the  passage,  and  we  listened  to  the  sonorous  tones, 
and  saw  the  markings  being  made  by  the  needle  on  the 
waxen  cylinder ;  and  then,  sitting  down  all  close  together,  by 
the  window  of  the  little  upstairs  room,  we  heard  the  phono- 
graph give  back  the  lines;  the  Poet  listening  with  amusement 
to  his  own  voice  speaking  to  him. 

Our  last  meeting  was  in  the  garden  at  Farringford,  in  the 
summer  of  1892.  In  October  of  that  same  year,  with  the 
bright  moonlight  streaming  on  to  the  bed  where  he  lay,  and 
with  a  volume  of  his  beloved  Shakespeare  in  his  hand,  he 
passed 

To  where,  beyond  these  voices,  there  is  peace. 

On  October  i2th,  I  followed  in  that  solemn  (I  cannot  call 
it  sad)  procession,  for  it  all  seemed  such  a  fitting  termination 
to  a  splendid  life,  which  bore  him  to  his  rest  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

W.  F.  R. 
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